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Ready on Saturday 


ROBESPIERRE 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A. 


Late Brackenbury Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and author of ** Danton, a Study"’ 


M®*: BELLOC’S remarkably vivid presentation of “ Danton” will prepare readers for the 
study of “ Robespierre,”” with which he now follows it. This other great figure of the 
later phase of the French revolution is here depicted with the same graphic interest, and the 
different aspects of his character and career are discussed in the light of the latest data, which 
have only lately become accessible. 
The ChicagoTribune says of “Robespierre’: “It leaves as vivid an impression as Sardou's 
play. It is not the Robespierre of our school histories, but, after all, it may be nearer the real 


man than the description we parroted in our bread and butter days. . . . If Mr. Belloc 
can talk as picturesquely as he writes he would make a fortune on the lecture plattorm.”’ 
$2.00 ner 








THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


Its Origin, Its Purpose, and Its Historical Interpretation 
By ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Washburn Protessor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary 


A CRITICAL study of unusual importance which is destined to command attention and 

provoke discussion. Its publication has been deferred to the present time because the 
author had reached conclusions at variance with many modern scholars which he did not wish 
to publish until he could give reasons for them in detail. These reasons constitute the greater 
part of the volume, and contain discussions of the most important questions connected with 
the origin, the text, the purpose and the historical interpretation of the creed. 


$1.25 net (postage 13 cents) 





THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR 


AND ITS PRELIMINARIES 


A Study of the Evidence, literary and topographical 
By G. B. GRUNDY, MLA., Lecturer at Brasenose College 


RECASTING of the history of the Graco-Persian wars up to the end of 479 B. c. 

in the light of important discoveries made by the author in the course of his extensive 
topographical surveys of Thermopyl«, Plataea and Pylos between 1892 and 1899. Much 
destructive criticism, recently brought to bear upon the histories of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, is also examined in this new light. Freely illustrated with photographs and maps. 


$5.00 ner 
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The Week. 


A tea-pot revolution is raging at Pan- 
ama, but it is nothing to the revolution 
of sentiment in this country marked by 
the unanimous report of our Canal Com- 
missioners, transmitted to Congress on 
Monday, in favor of the Panama route 
for an Isthmian canal. This is whole 
aiameters away from what passed for 
even expert opinion three years ago. 
Within that period, Admiral Walker, 
who now signs as President of the Com- 
mission, publicly expressed his disbe- 
lief in the engineering practicability of 
a canal at Panama at all. And, of course, 
to the perfervid Morgan, a Panama 
canal has all along been as wild a 
project as a railway to Nephelococcygia. 
His attitude of mingled indignation and 
pity, when confronting any man who 
ventured to say that there might, after 
all, be something in the Panama scheme, 
was typical of that of press and pub- 
lic until within a year. A newspaper 
capable of presenting the arguments for 
the southerly route was held to be ipso 
facto wrong in the head, or else bribed 
by “French gold” (“British gold” hav- 
ing given out). The canal is not yet 
dug. Even a bill to authorize it may not 
be passed at this session of Congress. 
As to that we make no prophecies. But 
the one thing certain is that no Nica- 
raguan bill will become law. The House 
will be allowed to enjoy a monopoly 
of folly in having rushed the Hepburn 
bill through without waiting for the 
facts. In the Senate (and in the House, 
too, when the matter comes up there 
again) there will be the careful delib- 
eration fitting for full-grown men. We 
shall have common sense, not waving of 
the arms and shouting, applied to the 
great question of a waterway for com- 
merce across the Isthmus. 








A Pan-American agreement on inter- 
national arbitration had hardly seemed 
possible at Mexico, so that the news of 
a general adoption of the Hague Con- 
vention by the American republics 
comes as a happy surprise. It is agree- 
able, also, to note that our delegation 
played an efficient part in soothing 
jealousies and composing differences. 
We know, of course, that the Hague Con- 
vention is more of an aspiration for 
peace than a sure means of guaranteeing 
it, and adhesion to it by the nanuns of 
the New World does not mean the end of 
war here any more than it does in Eu- 
rope. Still, it is a distinct moral ad- 
vantage to have this implicit condemna- 
tion of war on record so solemnly. It 
will prevent international disputes from 





being wantonly embittered. It will pro- 
vide a tribunal before which an honor- 
able adjustment of controversies may be 
had. It will increase the presumptions 
against those who talk of war, and 
heighten the guilt of those who provoke 
it. All told, the outcome is most for- 
tunate, and will do much to avert from 
the Pan-American Congress the reproach 
of failure, which otherwise might have 
been levelled at it with considerable jus- 
tice. 





President Roosevelt continues to win 
the highest praise from respectable citi- 
zens in the South for his rejection of 
unfit candidates for Federal office who 
are pushed by the Republican machine 
of their State, and his insistence upon 
high-class men, even if he has to go out- 
side of his own party to get them. In 
pursuance of this policy, he has recent- 
ly nominated two of the most prominent 
Democrats for two of the most impor- 
tant positions under the United States 
Government in Mississippi—the district 
attorney’s office and the marshalship. 
Each appointee is, by common consent, 
honest, able, and public-spirited, and the 
reason the President took them was be- 
cause he could not find men of such 
character and attainments among the 
Republicans of their district. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action receives the warmest 
commendation from the leading news- 
papers of the region. The New Orleans 
TVimes-Democrat, for example, holds that 
“this determination of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
to subordinate partisanship to patriot- 
ism touches the high-water mark of po- 
litical courage yet recorded in the his- 
tory of this country,” and it adds: 

“We believe we reflect the sentiment of 
Americans of the Southern States when 
we say that this unflinching determination 
of the President’s to conduct his Adminis- 
tration in accordance with the primal laws 
of human living, has won the profound and 
widespread admiration of his countrymen 
at the South. If Mr. Roosevelt's Admin- 
istration as President should end to-day, it 
would, by its Southern policy alone, be 


entitled to the lasting gratitude of all 
Americans.” 


It is surprising, however, to find the 
came President who thus unhesitatingly 
‘turns down” the Republican machine 
ir a Southern State seemingly comply- 
ing with its demand in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Roosevelt hag announced that the 
present Collector of Internal Revenue in 
Philadelphia, P. A. McClain, will be re- 
placed by William McCoach, although 
Mr. McClain has been a most efficient 
Collector, and although Mr. McCoach 
has no other qualifications than subser- 
viency to the Quay machine. According 
to the New York Times, the President 
justifies this extraordinary performance 
by the plea that Mr. McClain ought to be 





put out because he bolted the regular 
Republican ticket at the recent muni- 
cipal election, and because officials “must 
be not only good men, but stalwart Re- 
publicans.” As thousands of decent Re 
publicans revoltedagainstthe outrageous 
ticket nominated by the Republican ma- 
chine in Philadelphia last fall, this pun- 
ishment of one of them astonishes every- 
body. Mr. McClain himself puts the case 
very well when he says: “My espousal 
of the cause of decent municipal govern- 
ment was in direct sympathy with the 
many utterances of President Roosevelt 
on the subject; and it does not seem 
consistent that he can remove an official 
who agrees with him as to public mor- 
als, to take up any representative of a 
political combination which has been 
at absolute variance with him as to pub- 
lic morals.” Why may Mississippi be 
granted the best officials who can be se- 
cured, even if it be necessary to take 
Democrats, while only “stalwart” Quay 
men can hold office in Pennsylvania? 


It is semi-officially explained on behalf 
of the President that the reason for the 
Collector's removal was not the fact that 
he had voted a bolting ticket, but that he 
had taken an active part in the cam- 
paign, appearing on the stump upon oc- 
easion. This was in defiance of a warn- 
ing which he had received from Wash- 
ington, that such activity was incom- 
patible with the Administration’s policy 
as to the civil service. A similar warn- 
ing was administered to another Federal 
official, who wanted to speak in favor of 
the Quay machine—and was heeded by 
him. We regret that Mr. Roosevelt does 
not make it plain in every such case as 
this, by some public statement, what the 
cause of removal is, but leaves the facts 
to leak out—or perhaps never come out. 
We regret, also, that he does not make 
membership in partisan committees, or 
active management of party matters, 
whether as a member of such a commit- 
tee or as a “leader” who may not be a 
committeeman, also a bar to retention in 
the civil service. The collector of the 
port who runs his ward in favor of the 
Republican machine without making any 
public utterance, is quite as great an of- 
fender against sound rules of conduct 
as one who makes a speech against the 
machine. 


The minority of the Coinage Commit- 
tee of the House have made a report 
in opposition to Mr. Hill's bill to make 
gold dollars and silver dollars inter- 
changeable at the Treasury. This is 
a measure which frankly acknowledges 
that silver dollars are “flat money,” and 
therefore ought to be redeemed on de- 
mand, like greenbacks and the Treasury 


notes of 1890. We have taken a long 
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time to face that fact, but we have come 
to it at last, and the question is whether 
Congress has the logical faculty suffi- 
ciently developed to do directly and 
openly what it does indirectly and co- 
vertly. It redeems the silver dollar by 
taking it as the equivalent of gold at the 
custom-house and for all other Govern- 
ment dues, and it exercises the option 
of redeeming it in gold at the Sub-Trea- 
sury when presented by private individ- 
uals. But it does not allow any holder 
of silver dollars to demand redemption at 
the Sub-Treasury as a matter of right. 
The minority of the Coinage Committee 
say that it would require a large increase 
of the gold reserve if the Government 
should undertake to redeem silver dol- 
lars in the way proposed by Mr. Hill’s 
bill. That this is an entirely errone- 
ous assumption must be evident from the 
fact that the silver dollars are now re- 
deemed, as we have said, at the place 
where the Government’s receipts are 
taken in. No more gold is needed to re- 
deem them at the front door than at the 
back door, or vice versa. 


The introduction of Mr. Babcock’s bill 
to transfer certain portions of the iron 
and steel schedule to the free list must 
confirm the opinion that the tariff ques- 
tion contains the seeds of an “‘irrepressi- 
ble conflict.”” The measure proposes to re- 
lieve of duty the heavy products of the 
furnace, such as iron and steel slabs, 
beams, girders, and structural iron, and 
thus necessitates the rearrangement of 
nearly all the paragraphs of Article C of 
the Dingley act. Mr. Babcock disclaims, 
of course, any thought of free trade. His 
avowed design is simply to safeguard the 
consumer by removing duties from such 
articles as are produced more cheaply 
here than abroad, and consequently do 
not need protection, The real significance 
of his bill, however, does not lie in its 
mere details. Mr. Babcock may say and 
think what he pleases about his object 
in suggesting tariff changes, but the fact 
remains that his action has been taken 
in spite of the warnings of his political 
associates and in the face of the protests 
of protected interests. He may be justi- 
fled in feeling that his bill will ‘‘main- 
tain the theory of protection in accor- 
dance with the best Republican tradi- 
tions,” but those who are profiting by the 
present duties do not care for “best tra- 
ditions.”’ Traditions are to them, in Pin- 
daric phrase, “only a dream of a shad- 
ow.”’ What they want Is an opportunity 
to despoil the consumer. Western Re- 
publicans, for whom Mr. Babcock speaks, 
are coming gradually to feel this truth, 
and their utter revolt from present con- 
ditions is merely a question of time. 


The New York Press has information 
from Hartford that the tobacco-grow- 
ers of New England have broken away 
from their President, Mr. H. S. Frye, 





who was willing to concede something 
to the Cubans in the way of duties on 
tobacco. The annual convention of the 
tobacco-growers was held on January 14. 
Mr. Frye was present and made an ad- 
dress, in which he favored a reduction 
of the duty on Cuban tobacco wrappers 
from $1.85 to 35 cents per pound. The 
convention voted unanimously against 
this proposal, deposed Mr. Frye as their 
representative in Washington, and ap- 
pointed a committee of three to take 
his place and to work against all con- 
cessions to Cuba. This action is in har- 
mony with all that we know about tariff- 
protected groups, cliques, and coteries. 
No matter how large or how small they 
may be, no matter whether the tariff 
be 10 per cent., or 50 per cent., or 500 
per cent., they savagely reject any pro- 
posal for a reduction, even when made 
by their best friends—such friends as 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Root, 
Senator Platt (of Connecticut), or Gen. 
Wood. Senator Platt has been quoted in 
interviews repeatedly as earnestly favor- 
ing a reduction of the tariff on Cuban 
tobacco, as a matter of duty and human- 
ity, and we shall be much surprised if 
he allows himself to be swerved from 
this course by the resolutions of the 
Hartford convention. 

In view of the very interesting pres- 
ent position of the commodity markets 
and international trade, the statement 
of our own foreign trade for the full 
year 1901, just published by the Bureau 
of Statistics, is worthy of careful study. 
That the exports would show a decrease 
from the preceding year was known be- 
forehand; in fact, the amount reported, 
$12,400,000, is much less than was look- 
ed for, six months ago. It was apparent 
then that exports of manufactures must 
decline very heavily under the changed 
conditions of Europe’s markets, and, 
as a matter of fact, the shrinkage from 
1900 in this class of trade alone has 
reached nearly $50,000,000. What has 
offset most of this large decline is the 
growth of our agricultural exports. Con- 
trary to all expectations in the earlier 
portion of the year, the shipment of 
these commodities has run $30,000,000 be- 
yond 1900, and has, in fact, surpassed all 
other years, not excepting the “European 
famine year,” 1898. Considering that we 
have hardly been exporting corn at all 
since August, this is a very notable 
showing. Furthermore, even in the mat- 
ter of manufactured goods, it should be 
remembered that in our trade, as in Eng- 
land’s, a fall in prices makes the de- 
crease in exports look more formidable 
than the figures of quantities would war- 
rant. It may be added that fully one- 
half of the decrease in manufactured ex- 
ports has been in copper ingots, where a 
trade combination tried this year to 
stand in the way of natural laws. That 
the merchandise import trade of 1901 
should show a heavy increase was to 





have been expected. As a matter of fact, 
it has increased continuously since 1896, 
with the single exception of the year of 
the Spanish war. Last year’s full show-. 
ing perhaps attracts the more attention 
from the fact that the total imports run 
for the first time beyond the huge fig- 
ures of 1892. For 1901, the import trade 
was $50,000,000 beyond this previous high 
record. It would appear, moreover, from 
such classified figures as have been pub- 
lished for 1901 that the increase is not, 
as a rule, in competitive articles of com- 
merce. 





“If you should hear of a few Filipinos 
more or less being put out of the way, 
don’t grow too sentimental over it.” 
Such is the language which Gen. Chaf- 
fee, according to Mr. Joseph Ohl, ad- 
dressed to that correspondent of the 
Atlanta Constitution after the massacre 
in Samar. Mr. Ohl writes that it might 
be “unfair to Gen. Chaffee for me to 
put in quotation marks all he said ta 
me that day,” but he does put in quo- 
tation marks the words we have quoted. 
The incident may properly be referred 
to Senator Hoar’s special committee of 
inquiry. Representative John Wesley 
Gaines of Tennessee, who visited the 
Philippine Islands last summer, made 
his first statement as to his observations 
in a recent address before the students 
of Vanderbilt University. He learned 
in Manila that 75,000 translations of 
the Declaration of Independence and of 
the Constitution had been circulated 
among the Filipinos by Gen. MacArthur. 
“What do you think of circulating that 
d incendiary document, sir?” he 
was asked by an army officer. Mr. 
Gaines was not afraid to say that he had 
heard of many atrocities committed by 
American troops, and among other 
things had learned of the beheading of 
three American deserters as soon as they 
were captured by their former comrades, 
without hearing or trial. The Macca- 
bebes in the employ of the American 
army Mr. Gaines denounced as the scum 
of the islands, traitors to their cause, 
thieves by nature and by tradition, who 
are hated by the Filipinos as irreclaim- 
able cowards and robbers. 








Like other observers, Mr. Gaines esti- 
mated that not less than from thirty 
te sixty thousand troops must be kept 
permanently in the islands. He 
was not, however, as much impressed 
with the imminent danger of a 
fresh outbreak as are so many officers 
now in the interior of Luzon. On this 
point the correspondent of the Atlanta 
Constitution has very decided views. He 
thinks that there is serious danger in 
arming Filipinos and teaching them the 
use of rifles. Disclaiming all purpose of 
posing as an alarmist, Mr. Ohl says of 
the army officers he has met: 


“The most optimistic of them endorse 
the general view that, while the Filipinos 
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A WORKING PLAN FOR THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 

Once more the “settled” Philippine 
question is to be torn open by a debate 
in the Senate. It is expected to run on 
for a month or more; but at its very 
beginning there comes gratifying evi- 
dence that the Democratic Senators are 
recovering their grasp and developing 
something like the instinct of political 
leadership. The minority report of the 
Philippines Committee, marking out the 
line of Democratic opposition and con- 
tention, is drawn with great shrewd- 
ness and with real statesmanlike ability. 
It is eminently practical, offering a pro- 
gramme which could at once be put into 
execution, and it goes with directness to 
the heart of existing difficulties. It is 
constructive legislation, in the best sense 
of the word, since it proposes to bring 
healing measures and a far-sighted plan 
to bear where three years of dogged 
fighting have led only to misery, in- 
stability, and, as Gen. Chaffee confesses, 
a whole people sullenly and inveterate- 
ly hostile. The problem is one for solu- 
tion by statesmen, not by soldiers, and 
the Democratic Senators bring forward 
the necessary measure. 

With true political skill they have 
seized on the pending bill for a Philip- 
pine tariff in order tomake it the vehicle 
for a sound policy covering the whole 
vexed question. If the Philippines are 
not to be permanently a part of Ameri- 
car territory, why go to work at this 
time to levy a special tariff on Philip- 
pine goods? The final status of the isl- 
ands is really the previous question. To 
that the minority report addresses itself, 
and it does so in a series of propositions 
so weighty and strategic that we re- 
rrint them entire: 

“(1.) That the United States relinquish 
all claim to sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines, ‘subject to the provisions hereinafter 
set forth.’ 

“(2.) That from and after the passage of 
this act the Philippine Islands shall be for- 
eign territory, and all goods entering the 
United States therefrom shall be subject 
to the same duties, customs, and imposts 
as are now or may be hereafter prescribed 
by law for goods entered from other for- 
eign countries; provided, that during the 
temporary occupation of the islands all 
trade between them and the United States 
shall be free 

“(3.) That the United States shall con- 
tinue to occupy the archipelago until the 
Filipinos have formed for themselves a 
stable government, and until sufficient 
guarantees have been obtained for the per- 
formance of our treaty obligations with 
Spain, and for the safety or those inhabi- 
tants who have adhered to the United 
States. 

“(4.) That as soon as these results have 
been accomplished, it is declared to be the 
purpose of the United States to withdraw 
from the Philippines, and leave the gov- 
ernment, control, and sovereignty thereof 
to the inhabitants, retaining only such mil- 
itary, naval, and coaling stations as may 
be designated by the Government of the 
United States.” 

It will be admitted by any open mind 
that the ordinary objections urged 
against withdrawal from the Philippines 
do not lie against this plan. There is 
nothing doctrinaire about it. We are to 





leave the islands because it is for the 
best interest of all concerned that we 
should. It is simply the every-day 
statesmanship of true self-interest that 
is recommended. Nor is there to be any- 
thing hurried or undignified in the pro- 
cess. All our internation#! obligations 
are to be duly discharged. Our commer- 
cial interests are to be properly safe- 
guarded. Without fluster cr hysteria, 
the nation is calmly to announce to the 
Filipinos and the world the ultimate pol- 
icy respecting the islands which justice 
and expediency alikeimpel it to embrace. 
This is both good sense and good tactics. 
The Republican Senators will find this 
Democratic line of battle exceedingly 
formidable. It will serve not only for 
the immediate debate, but for a concen- 
tration of sentiment and of forces 
throughout the country. Both for its 
own excellence and for the evidence it 
gives that the breath of life is once more 
in the Democratic Opposition, we can 
but welcome it. 

By a striking coincidence, this minor- 
ity report was published on almost the 
same day that the views of a well-known 
European publicist on the same subject 
reached this country. In the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for January 1, Pierre Le- 
roy-Beaulieu has an article on “The 
United States as a Colonial Power.” It is 
not an ill-natured or unsympathetic re- 
view of the way in which we got into 
our present predicament. M. Beaulieu 
seés a certain moral inconsistency be- 
tween the professions with which we 
went to war, and the spoils with which 
we emerged; he even says that the Platt 
Amendment, forced upon the Cubans, 
was a “masterpiece of perfidy’; yet he 
assumes no Pharisaic air in consequence, 
for, ‘‘alas!”’ he writes, “the United States 
is not the only nation which has thus 
stultified itself, and the countries which 
are entitled to cast a stone at it are rare 
indeed.” This writer, in fact, goes a good 
way with our Imperialists. He speaks of 
our expansion and the war with Spain as 
“inevitable,” and justifies much that we 
have done in the past three years. To 
his mind, most of it goes hand in hand 
with our commercial enlargement. 

Yet this keen and friendly critic puts 
his finger on the most glaring mistake 
which we made—the annexation of the 
Philippines. This, in the opinion of M. 
Beaulieu, is the stone of stumbling of 
American expansion. For in the Philip- 
pines we have, what we have in no oth- 
er of our acquisitions, a race unassimila- 
ble and indomitable, a vast drain on our 
national resources with no return, and a 
constant threat of embroilment, with a 
manifest weakness in case of war. And 
the inference which this intelligent for- 
eign observer draws is almost precisely 
ithe same as the plan put forward in the 
minority report of the Senate committee. 
Two or three ports in the Philippines, he 
maintains, would meet the full commer- 
cial needs of this country in the China 





seas. From the rest, withdrawal is the 
true policy; and M. Beaulieu is certain 
that, if President Roosevelt is not led to 
adopt it, it will be forced, sooner or later, 
upon his successors, “for the greatest 
good of the United States.” 








FOR A PHILIPPINE INQUIRY. 


Senator Hoar’s resolution calling for 
a select committee to inquire into the 
war in the Philippines is strictly in line 
with precedent. Whenever there has 
been some great scandal, or some im- 
portant question wrapped in fog and 
mystery, the practice of Congress has 
been to name a special committee to in- 
vestigate and report. Dozens of cases 
could be cited. Senator Lodge, it is 
true, plaintively protested that it would 
be a grave “reflection” upon the regular 
Philippine Committee, of which he is 
chairman, to go outside of it for inves- 
tigators, and the resolution was accord- 
ingly referred to that committee. But 
everybody knows that a standing com- 
mittee seems often particularly design- 
ed to smother, instead of expedite, in- 
vestigation. Its pigeon-holes are enor- 
mous. Its waste-basket is gigantic. Long 
accustomed, and rightly accustomed, to 
prevent futile questions from passing 
cut of its hands to vex Congress, its 
fixed habit is that of suppression and 
ecncealment. What we want in the 
Philippine business is free inquiry and 
fuli publication; and Senator Hoar is 
correct in maintaining that it is only 
through a special committee that we 
shall get them. 

Such an open and fearless probing 
into the facts is needed, for one thing, 
to quicken the conscience of the coun- 
try. We have grown callous to a state 
of things which, four years ago, would 
have filled the land with indignation. 
Suppose a public man had ventured, 
early in 1898, to propose subjugating 
the Filipinos with an army of 50,000 
men, what would have been his fate? 
Universal public execration. But what 
would have seemed in advance a horri- 
ble thing, ought not to appear a natural 
and proper course simply because we 
are now pursuing it. The only reason 
it does so appear to many worthy peo- 
ple is that their sensations have grown 
dull on this subject. Their conscious- 
ness does not respond any longer to the 
words which once would have stirred 
its depths. The thing has become an 
“old story.” People say they are “tired” 
of hearing about the Philippines. So 
we say a fresh inquiry is highly desir- 
able to rouse Americans from the 
lethargy of jaded senses into which 
they are tempted to fall, as respects 
this matter of vital concern to the na- 
tion. We need to have the old facts 
set forth with new vividness; the truth 
cragged out from behind the conflicting 
official reports where it is hidden; and 
the national mind once more challenged 
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by the sharp questions, “What are we 
doing in the Philippines? How long 
are we going to stay there? What is the 
test way to withdraw, and save our 
honor and our principles?” 

The inquiry should surely cover, and 
cover fully, the points which Senator 
Hoar mentioned in his speech of honest 
indignation on January 14. He says that 
he has seen with his own eyes a docu- 
ment, signed by Gen. Anderson, who was 
in command of our troops in the Phil- 
ippines before Gen. Merritt arrived, in 
which that officer explicitly states that 
he promised the Filipinos their inde- 
pendence. This has been hinted at 
fore, but never so explicitly asserted. 
Mr. Hoar affirms that Gen. Anderson 
admits “twice over his signature” 
that such a promise was made. Now 
this is a new and most material fact. 
The country is entitled to know all 
about it. Let no one try to slip out of 
it by saying that Gen. Anderson’s pledge 


be- 


of independence was unauthorized, and 
therefore not binding. This is not 
a dispute about technicalities. The 


question is one of national attitude and 
national good faith. Besides, it has 
been bellowed from a thousand stumps 
that no such promise was ever made by 
any officer of the United States. Senator 


Hoar now declares that he has seen 
written proof (presumably in the War 
Department) that it was made. Of 


course, our Government was not bound 
by the unauthorized act of Gen. Ander- 
son, but it was bound not to bury the 
truth in its archives. If a special com- 
mittee is necessary to bring it out, by 
all means let us have it. 

This relates to past events. nearly 
touching our national honor, but there 
are things going on to-day in the Phil- 
ippines which, as Senator Hoar says, 
are “a foul blot on the flag which we 
all love.” He speaks of conversations 
which he has had with “brave soldiers 
and officers of high rank,’ who have 
told him of atrocities committed in the 
Philippines in the name of the United 
States. On those things, too, the light 
should be turned. These military wit- 
nesses should be allowed to declare 
from the housetops what they now dare 
only to whisper in the ears of Senators. 
They should be called before a committee 
in open session, and, under guarantee of 
complete immunity for any testimony 
they may give, should be asked to tell 
the whole country the whole truth. At 
present they are under the kind of ter- 
rorism which necessarily rests upon 
men in the military service. With this 
goes the inevitable official optimism 
which insists upon everything in the 
Philippines being for the best possible 
under the best of possible governments. 
Secretary Root, for example, denies that 
there is any friction between the civil 
and military governments; yet 
one who has a correspondent in 


every 
the 


archipelago, every one who talks frank- 








inden iallimtnatainsatte 


ly with returned agents or officers, every 
one who perceives the conflict between 
Gen. Chaffee’s reports and Gov. Taft's, 
knows that there is friction, sometimes 
amounting to bitter 
this also there should be 
searching and unconcealed. 


animosity Into 


investigation, 


We must not pooh-pooh all this aside 
as something which does not concern us. 
Our national character is implicated. We 
cannot let ourselves be branded as a set 
of hypocrites. Our press and public have 
been crying out against the barbarities 
of the war in South 
like 
cruelties by citing our own‘ 


Africa; how do we 
defend 


to have Englishmen their 
There is 
an article in the last Fortnightly with 
this suggestive and, to us, 
title: “The Struggle in the Philippines: 
A Parallel to the South African War.” 
If there is such a parallel, we ought to 
know it. The details should be set forth 
in the light of day. 


humiliating 


Such military sue- 
cesses and surrenders in the Philippines 
as are daily reported do not go to the 
core of the matter. Of course, we can 
beat down the scattered bands of insur- 
gents when we catch them, but are there 
barbarities in 
the 
police; is the whole Filipino people, as 
Gen. Chaffee asserts, filled with a settled 
hostility against American 
and sleeplessly plotting to 
work? These 
and a speedy, clear, and conclusive an- 
swer to them should be given. In bring- 
ing up the whole subject Senator Hoar 
has done his duty as a patriot. Who of 
us can afford to be less strenuous than 
he in demanding that the truth, and the 


whole truth, be made known? 


our mode of warfare; is 


cruellest torture used even by our 


rulers, 
undo their 
the vital questions, 


its 


are 


CONSOLIDATING THE ARMY 
PLY DEPARTMENTS. 


SU P- 
The announcement that Secretary 
Reot is about to recommend to Congress 
the consolidation of the army supply 
acpartments, radi- 
cal and desirable military reform. It is 
the result of the Secretary's convic- 
tion, as stated in his annual report, 
that “the division of the supply depart- 
ments into separate bodies, acting in- 
dependently of each other, and each re 
sponsible only to a civilian Secretary of 
War, is a bad resulting 
often in confusion, in conflict, in unnec 
essary expenditure of money, in in 
crease of paper work, and making it 
difficult to fix responsibility.” 

With characteristic open-mindedness 
and thoroughness, Secretary Root thus 
put his finger upon one of the greatest 
evilsin the army organization, the weak- 
ness which probably responsible 
for more suffering, extravagance, and 
inefficiency during the war with Spain 
than any other. No other Secretary of 
War has ever come out so boldly against 
the staff departments, which, being 
firmly intrenched in Washington, have 


foreshadows a most 


arrangement, 


was 
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influence 
of the army. Before 
time effort to 
modernize this part of the service failed 
that to staff offi 
seemed 
tead of 


wants of 


always wielded more political 
than all the rest 
Secretary 


Root's every 


ignominiously, so the 
distorted I 
finally to exist for the staff, in 
the staff's existing to fill the 
the line. Within I 
after taking office, Mr. Root re 
disproportion in the relation 

parts of the 
His first 
of permanent appointments to the 


cers’ the line 


vision 


a ve short time 
alized the 
of the two 
the evils which 


army, and 


reform, the abolition 


taff 
departments, was put on the statute-book 


resulted 


February 2, 1901, when the Army Re 


organization Bill was passed, and, from 


this time only appoint 


Each offi 


nh omecer 


on, temporary 
ments are to be made 
transferred 1 
department, and then be sen 
stated term with his 


now 
ir vears ifn 
back 
regi 


taff 


will serve for 
some 
to serve a 


ment before again being detailed to 


duty. Under the old system the officers 
appointed to the staff were chosen be 
cause of their political influence, and, 
once transferred, they lost all touch 
with the men in the fleld and thei 
needs. Thus the Ordnance Corps, which 


sent the cavalry into the Santiago cam 
paign with inferior pistols, ha 


afier four 


not yet 


years, decided upon a mod 


never have 
they do not 


ern weapon. As its officers 


to use the pistols see any 


reason for hurrying their deliberations. 
That the state of affairs thus illu 


ed will pass away as soon as the trans 


trat 


fer now only begun, b 


comes 


is the belief 


system, 
the rule in all departments 


toot. but of all the pro 


not only of Mr. I 


gressive officers in the service 


The Secretary has not, howe 


content with this memorable reform. He 


has seen, as have the younger off 


for ten or fifteen years past, that the o! 


ganization of the supply departn 
wholly antiquated, and ful eventy-fi 
years behind the time In their fune 
tions, the Quartermaste ind Com 
missary Departments ma be prope 
compared with a modern busine ente! 


jut what commercial organiza- 


Pp! ise. 


tion could have avoided bankruptcy had 


it divided the different parts of its ! 


ness among sets of clerk each with a 
separate head, each set and each |! 
extremely jealous of the othe 

refusing to communicate with the 
except through lengthy ar 

ments? Yet this is a fa ! 

the relations of the staff deparim 
with each other, which led t | 

ing and frequently disgracefu n 
1898. To make matters wor the d 
sion of duties has been absurd to a 
gree. To give the most stri 

the Quartermaster’s Department 

to supply the table ind cl f 
men's mess-rooms, the Ordnance Dep 
ment the knives, forks, and spoor t! 


Subsistence Department the food 
the cooks have received their wages from 


the Pay Department 


jut while the 
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sistence officers have been permitted to 
buy food for the men, they have never 
been intrusted with the duty of purchas- 
ing food for the animals. It constantly 
happens that a quartermaster at a post 
may be disbursing thousands of dollars 
monthly for new buildings or roads, re- 
pairs, forage, or what not, and yet he is 
never allowed to pay the troops. For 
this purpose an officer of an entirely dif- 
ferent department must travel perhaps 
a thousand miles. In the navy of the 
United States one officer, the paymaster 
of a ship, has long performed all the 
functions which are now divided among 
three or four army departments. 

It is plain that simplicity, efficiency, 
economy, and common sense have long 
demanded the change which Secretary 
Root urges. As disclosed thus far, his 
plan is to have one large supply depart- 
ment, in place of the Quartermaster’s, 
the Subsistence, and the Pay Corps. This 
is to have a head with the rank of ma- 
jor-general, and will comprise four divi- 
sions, dealing with subsistence, finance, 
transportation, and construction, each in 
charge of a brigadier-general. Whether 
this is the most practical and desirable 
division of the duties of the new depart- 
ment, time alone will show, but that it 
is along the right lines is undeniable. 
There will in some quarters be criticism 
of the number of generals proposed. 
On the other hand, it will be said that 
more than one high position must be 
held out as inducements to men to qual- 
ify for this line of service. Secretary 
Root believes that many officers must be 
attracted to this kind of work, in order 
that there may be many qualified to un- 
dertake the staff duties with volunteer 
armies in the event of war. He would 
make impossible hereafter that resort to 
“sons of fathers’’ and politicians which 
marked the McKinley régime in 1898, 
with the excuse that there were no others 
better qualified. 

In any event Secretary Root's plan as- 
sures prompt coéperation between the 
divisions which should work with full 
knowledge of each other's plans and pur- 
poses. Under it there should be an end 
to the tiresome delays in securing sup- 
plies, and the mistakes so frequently 
made in 1898 of shipping food to one 
point and other supplies to an entirely 
different place. Congress should not fail 
to act upon Secretary Root’s measure at 
an early date, if for no other reason than 
that it will inevitably save large sums 
for the Government. Like Secretary 
Root’s other reforms, this one, if intro- 
duced, will make his administration of 
the War Department memorable in army 
history. 


THE OPSE OF MR. SCHWAB. 
The case of Mr. Schwab of the United 


States Steel Company is in many re- 
spects a peculiar one. It seems certain 
that, during his vacation in Southern 
France, he visited Monte Carlo, played 





the tables recklessly, was for a moment 
the hero of the gamblers and pleasure- 
seekers of that notorious resort—in 
short, conducted himself like a weak 
man in the first wantonness of newly 
acquired power to spend. Despite a 
qualified and unsatisfactory denial of 
“sensational” gambling, one must be- 
lieve that the great ironmaster behaved 
rather worse than the average wealthy 
man of little principle would have done. 

It is precisely because Mr. Schwab is 
not the average wealthy man that his 
alleged actions have called forth bitter 
and well-deserved rebukes from many 
quarters. Mr. Schwab’s wealth has not 
been lightly won and_ precariously 
amassed as the result of speculative 
operations, but it constitutes the just re- 
werd of rare special ability in a difficult 
manufacturing enterprise. His experi- 
ence has been of the kind that usually 
sobers a man and hardens his moral 
fibre, and it is painful to feel that one 
who represents a well-earned success, 
who controls the lot of hundreds of 
thousands of laborers, and who con- 
serves the interests of an army of in- 
vestors, should be capable of playing the 
part of a gilded youth in the first riot- 
ous enjoyment of his patrimony, or 
that of a stock-jobber of the Jim Fisk 
or the Barney Barnato type. This is 
not the sort of man to be in a position 
of great trust and of vast financial re- 
sponsibility. 

To account for the case of Mr. Schwab 
is not difficult. It falls under the head 
of the demoralizing effect of money 
earned more rapidly than its wise spend- 
ing has been learned. Here the social 
satirist might be tempted to write a 
hitter chapter on the subject of Deferred 
Wild Oats, and a very sordid chapter 
it would be—of dissipation after dis- 
sipation has lost the glamour of hot 
blood and high spirits, and of debauch- 
ery which borrows no grace of Epicu- 
rean theory. Where many a man who 
has become suddenly rich has fallen 
into this slough, one wou!d willingly be- 
lieve that Mr. Schwab has merely ex- 
hibited the recklessness which makes 
such a fall possible. In either case his 
example is deplorable. 

Our millionaires, and particularly the 
self-made men among them, embody the 
ideal of the average American young 
man. Mr. Schwab's splendid ability is to 
a host of American boys and young men 
a shining object of emulation. In like 
manner his ability to fling down on the 
roulette table single stakes which exceed 
the year’s wages of the average ambi- 
ticus youth, is a challenge to the imag- 
ination of many a struggling young man, 
and a direct encouragement of many a 
boy whose first small savings are al- 
ready drifting into the policy-shop or the 
pool-room. Such an example is doubly 
unpleasing from a man who had begun to 
wield large influence as a leader of public 
opinion—advising parents against the 





time-wasting and spendthrift influences 
of college education, and speaking sober 
economic truth to the leaders of organ- 
ized labor. Surely he presents an un- 
edifying example of the education which 
he advocates in preference to that of the 
college, and belies that sturdy training 
as a laborer of which he is justly proud. 
In short, the wealth which is earned im- 
poses a kind of special obligation, like 
that of gentle birth. The self-made man 
has escaped the enervating influences of 
a too easy course, and has acquired an 
intimate knowledge of men and of affairs 
which should create in him a finer and 
truer sense of social obligation than is 
often felt by the man who is born 
wealthy, and therefore should make his 
use of wealth doubly scrupulous. 

Far more surprising than Mr. Schwab's 
failure to grasp this point of personal 
honor, but hardly less regrettable, is the 
fact that he vainly imagined that the 
head of a great corporation could permit 
himself the irregularities which are con- 
doned in obscurer men. Many who pal- 
liate the actual offence will think this an 
error in judgment which disqualifies him 
from holding his high position. For bet- 
ter or for worse, the great leaders of 
finance are the princes of to-day—-our 
noblesse. Their every movement is re- 
ported, their pleasure trips are royal 
progresses. This, we believe, is unfor- 
tunate, alike for the millionaires and for 
the public—it inculcates a false sense of 
values; but this is the case before us. 
And for the “iron king” or the ‘‘copper 
king” there is no convenient incognito, 
such as the royalty of blood may affect— 
no transparent disguise which all may 
penetrate but will respect. Towards the 
head of a billion-dollar company the 
eyes of a multitude are directed. The 
character and the judgment of its Presi- 
dent are the chief guarantee that the 
smallest investor is secured in his inter- 
ests. We no longer tolerate in our pub- 
lic officials moral delinquencies which 
become openly scandalous, and such of- 
fences in the presidents of banks and 
great stock companies seriously impair 
the credit of their respective institutions. 
Against this wholly just sentiment Mr. 
Schwab has offended grievously. Many 
who waive the broader moral issue will 
feel that in the gross forgetfulness of his 
great responsibility, and in the readiness 
to accept for the President of the United 
States Steel Company those facile moral 
standards which might serve for the 
mere man of wealth, lies the sum of his 
offending. We regret profoundly that 
so typical an example of great wealth 
and high position fairly earned should 
symbolize also the profligate misuse of 
wealth—that a character which we have 
observed in many admirable aspects 
should so signally fail in the point of 
honor which great responsibility im- 
poses, 
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THE NAPLES TAMMANY OVERTHROW. 


ROME, December, 1901. 


When the royal decree of November 8, 
1900, instituting a 


into all the acts of the municipal adminis- 


commission of inquiry 
trations of the city of Naples appeared, we 
felt a certain incredulity as to the result, 
remembering the innumerable inchieste that 


have been ordained and completed during 
the forty years that have elapsed since 
Garibaldi entered, inaugurating the Unity 


of Italy under the house of Savoy, and the 
Bourbons fled, leaving him victor all along 
the line. Something has resulted from the 
numerous public 
made in the island of Sicily; but in Naples, 
from the hour when Garibaldi quitted the 
city for Caprera, and the Moderates, taking 


and private “inquiries” 


possession, inauguratedtheir partisan reign, 
to their downfall in 1876 and the in- 
stalment of their successors, the Left, alias 
Progressists, Liberals, Reformers—again, to 
the overthrow of these, and the dictatorship 
of Depretis-Crispi, of alone 


Crispi again, 


through the successive reigns of Rudini- 
Nicotera, of the “law by decree’’ ministry 
with the horrors of 1898—up to last Sep- 


tember things had gone from bad to worse, 
and King Camorra, from a pretender to an 
uncrowned sovereign, had 
triumphal career until, at the 
Humbert, he was the uncontested, 
testable, inviolable monarch of Naples and 
the provinces. 

Your 
the performances, character, and attributes 
of King Camorra. They have read Villari’s 
descriptions, which have and 
more vivid and emphatic, 
Southern Letters to his pictures of the 
misery and ignorance of the plebs, the 
corruption, oppression, and general 
of the ruling and wealthy classes, culminat- 
ing in the photographs of the 
elment”’ of Naples, the robbery of the 100 
millions destined for the 
poor—seized by the municipal 
and their clients for themselves with con- 
nivance of the provincial authorities and 


continued his 
death of 
uncon- 


readers are not unacquainted with 


grown more 


from his first 


infamy 


“‘disembow- 


housing of the 
authorities 


sanction of the successive governments at 
Rome; or, if not direct sanction, 
interference, in order to retain the votes 
of the electors who seconded 
of candidates. Nor has 
respondent failed to 


non- 
their choice 


your present cor- 


expose the situation, 
which could not be exaggerated, either in 
itself or in its fatal consequences to the en- 
tire life of Italy, even as cancer 
whole very heart's 
blood. Cavour, who cannot be justified for 
the means which he employed to 
entire party of which 
Naples from the Bourbon 
the stanch 
champions of the House of Savoy 


taints the 
system, poisoning its 
oust the 
had_ freed 
in order to install 


action 
supporters of his policy, the 

was fully 
aware of the crucial problem involved in the 
annexation of the southern provinces, espe- 


cially of the Neapolitan, as affecting the 
moral unity of the new kingdom. In the 
years that elapsed between 1793 and 1860 

if we except a brief moment at the com 


mencement of the reign of Ferdinand—the 
one aim of the Bourbons was to exterminate 
all the intelligent, patriotic citizens by 
death on the scaffold. Between the 32lst 
of October and the llth of November, 1743, 
one hundred and twenty physicians, profes 
sors of the university, millitary and naval 
officers, and fifteen priests, hung in 
the market-place; thousands were imprison- 


were 


their 
ecutions and murders that took place 
the reign of 

be enumerated, 
famous Giunta 


King, 


made to 


ignorance, 


dangerous condition of 


in misery, 


property. 
administration 


tempt at 


peninsula had suffered equally, 


eXCeSSIlVE 


bloody revolutions, or 


tance of 


educative, moral, and material. 


age thi 


tal, regarding the 


General, the 


ones 


of the 


and the 


even as Mazzini also counselled 
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ed and banished,their property sequestrated, 


families reduced to misery. The ex- 
during 
terror, 1799-1800, can never 
as all the documents of the 
were burnt by order of the 


on his restoration. The same system 


was continued in 1821, in 1830, and again in 
1849 At the 


Same time, every effort was 


maintain the plebs in a state of 
superstition, and corruption. 
Garibaldi and his Secretary-General, Dr 
Agostino Bertani, at once recognized th 


vice, and corruption 


to work to reorganize the police, which the 
Bourbons had used solely in order to perse 


cute the patriots and to enlist in their ser 


vice the camorrists and malefactors. Gari- 
baldi abolished the secret rvice fund, « 
tablished twelve infant chools in the 
twelve quarters of the city; a military col 
lege for the sons of the poor; allotted to 
the communes the product of the octrot 
commenced the abolition of lotteri« and 
introduced the system of saving banks; d 
creed the sequestration ¢ ecclesiastical 


To the short term of Ga 
also belongs the first at 


sembowel 


sanitation and the di 


ment of Naples. Cavour, who had made a 
special study of Naples as early IS47, 
and then wrote that “no province of the 


during cen 


turies of domination by foreigners, such 


feudal oppre ion, undergone such 


such sanguinary op 
pression,’’ at once recognized the impor 
thorough reorganization of the en- 
tire system of 


government, administrative, 


In a memor- 


able treatise on Italian railroads, he dwelt 
upon the necessity of extending the Neapol 


itan lines to the toe and heel of the South 


ern provinces, and did his utmost to encour 


influx of Italian and foreign capi 


population, with all its 


ignorance and corruption, as frugal and 
naturally intelligent, well suited to form 
an active industrial community He sent 
one of his ablest helpers, Vittorio Sacchi, 


to study the finances of the city and prov- 


inces. As secretary to the first Lieutenant- 
Prince of Carignano, he sent 


Costantino Nigra, with instructions to 
found and 
“Tf,’”’ he do not place the va- 


rious provinces of Italy, and the southern 


encourage various industri 


wrote, ‘‘we 
especially, in a position to increase 
shall 
Taxes must be 


their production, we encounter a sad 
first 
we must increase the contributive capacity 


future, increased, but 


population by stimulating production 


formation of wealth.’”” So compli- 


cated did the state of Naples appear to 
Cavour that he did not hesitate to admit 
the possible necessity of special admini 


trative measures to be voted by Parliament, 


special ad 


ministration for the island Up to th 
last moment of his life the Neapolitan 
proble m occupied Cavour’ thoughts. Bi 
am grieved by the situation of Naples,’ he 
wrote, “but neither surprised nor discour 
aged. People cannot be regenerated in a 
week, nor can political difficulties be ove 
come by gymnastl« The regeneration of 


Naj 


the honesty of the 


es depends chiefly on the strength and 


Government We must 
prepare to resist all pressure, all political 


influence, at the cost of exposing the Min- 


» of Naples at the 





clined the office. Called upon to explain his 
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ceptional gravity that the plaintiff resorted 
to a prudent retreat, is joined the public 
voice, which continues terrible and inces- 
sant, and has reached high functionaries 
who, present at the trial, were unable to 
refute it. This element cannot be ignored, 
as it but sums the affirmations which have 
long resounded throughout the country con- 
cerning the extraordinary influence exer- 
cised by Casale under cover of his political 
principles. The immorality thence emanat- 
ing is such as to nauseate every honest 
conscience, and to affirm this in a verdict 
is the commencement of regeneration.”’ 


In consequence Casale was compelled to 
resign his seat in Parliament and in the 
provincial council. The municipal council, 
directly aimed at by the verdict, had, after 
a vain struggle, to resign. Then a pro- 
posal made in December, 1899, by eleven 
members of Parliament, but rejected, was 
revived, and, despite the protests of the 
Neapolitan press, which with three excep- 
tions was in the pay of the spoilsmen, car- 
ried the day; the then president of the 
Council of Ministers, Senator Saracco, pro- 
posing a royal commission of inquiry, with 
plenipotentiary powers, and appointing a 
Royal Commissioner to administer the com- 
mune of Naples. 

The report of the Commission, which oc- 
cupies two folio volumes of 900 pages each, 
touches but slightly cn the years preceding 
1276, so that the Moderate party does not 
really come in for its just share of blame for 
corruption, malversation, and alliance with 
the Camorra; but enough is proved to show 
that to it belongs the beginning of the hide- 
ous story. It dwells briefly on the admin- 
istrations between 1576 and 1896, giving 
strict account of the four years that elapsed 
between 1896 and 1900. In 1896 arose 
the administration which, in the words of the 
Commissioners, ‘‘was, headed by Summonte 
and his followers, the commencement of the 
shameful corruption, the disastrous evils, 
which culminated in the catastrophe of 1900.”’ 
Some of the councillors, after denouncing 
the general state of corruption in all grades 
of the administration, succeeded in getting 
a commission of inquiry. Appalling revela- 
tions were made, but the whole affair was 
quashed by Casale and Summonte. The 
same happened with the inquiry into the 
conduct and condition of thé municipal 
guards. The jobbery in the new contract 
for the water-works of the Serino, for elec- 
tric illumination for the tramways, takes 
away one’s breath by its colossal scale, its 
flagrant impudence. The municipal tech- 
nical council protested in vain; the corrupt 
domination of Deputy Casale overpowered 
all attempts of brave and honest citizens. 
The Secretary-General of the municipality, 
Cammarota, resigned his post, being un- 
able “‘to fulfil his duties and to secure the 
public administration of the city.” De- 
spite the constant cooking of the budgets, 
enormous deficits continued to Increase. The 
remuneration of the servants of the munici- 
pality was increased from three to nine 
thousand lire per mouth. New posts were 
created, and, of course, all the employed 
were converted into electoral agents and ac- 
tors. The corruption in the educational de- 
partments passes description. Masters and 
mistresses, many without certificates, were 
appointed, after paying a fixed tax. ’a- 
rents of children were induced to vote on 
the promise of special advantages to their 
children. One assessor of public instruction 
writes: “The greater number of school- 
masters belong to the Association of Teach- 





ers; they are the worst of their class, and 
are controlled by Marzano, the sectional di- 
rector, who is allowed a free hand by the 
administration, and uses it to ruin the 
schools. The directors and directresses co- 
erce the masters and mistresses, who in 
their turn work upon the parents on the 
do ut des principle.” This association se- 
cured 1,500 votes, and, united to that of Ca- 
sale Aliberti, controlled 6,000 votes. Pay- 
ments, gifts, etc., on the eve of the elec- 
tions, surpassed half a million. 

A small minority protested in vain; the 
Summonte administration had bought up. 
with three exceptions, the entire Neapolitan 
press. The director of the Corriere di 
Napoli had headed his leader on the nom- 
ination of Summonte for Syndic with the 
words “‘La Vergogna @ Consumata,” but, 
appointed inspector of the tramways, sud- 
denly discovered the perfection of the new 
Summonte administration. The _ editors 
Rosolino and Rota were also employed by 
the municipality, and their reports duly 
corrected by the Syndic. But this was not 
all, as De Martino, who was the first to 
reveal in Parliament the iniquities of the 
Summonte administration, testifies. The 
responsibility of the trinity Summonte, 
Casale, Scarfoglio, cannot be _ separated. 
No favor could be obtained from the Syndic 
without the intervention of Scarfoglio, edit- 
or of the Matin, or his substitute, Vin- 
eenzio Candia. These creatures sold their 
patronage for hard cash—-12,000 lire for the 
concession of the baths, 30,000 for the pre- 
vention of a company for electric illumi- 
nation, 18,000 for a tramway company, while 
in the “scandalous loan contract” 500,000 
was divided between Scarfoglio, Summonte, 
Casale, and one Delieto. Not only Scar- 
foglio, the cleverest journalist in Naples, 
but his wife, the great novelist, Matilda 
Serao, is exposed with chapter and text 
as a saleswoman of places and posts. 
The details are all too nauseous to con- 
tinue. 

The sensation created throughout the 
country may be imagined, but people were 
prepared to hear the worst. ‘‘Could any 
sound thing come out of Naples?” Zanar- 
delli thought there could, and the King 
seems to have been of this opinion. So 
the Prime Minister refused to prolong the 
sojourn of the Royal Commissioner at the 
head of the administration, and the gen- 
eral elections were announced. The Gov- 
ernment abstained from the faintest pres- 
sure. The electors were left for the first 
time severely alone. The Camorra united 
their forces, not putting forward as can- 
didates either Casale or Summonte, but 
hoping to secure the election of the rank 
and file of their followers. Not one suc- 
ceeded. All political questions were taboo- 
ed; the candidates supported were ‘“hon- 
est men,” or at least such as had not a 
stain on their reputation. Many of them 
had been among the first and the most con- 
stant in exposing the infamy of the last 
administration when at the zenith of its 
power. About an equal number of Catho- 
lics and Moderates have been elected, and, 
for the minority, all the Socialist can- 
didates put forward. The Pungolo Parla- 
mentare and the Roma, the two honest 
newspapers never tainted by, and always 
declared opponents and denouncers of, the 
Camorra, are jubilant. They from the first 
appealed to Zanardelli and to Giolitti to 
allow the elections to take place at once 





in order to prove to the world that not 
Naples was corrupt, but merely a certain 
number of malefactors whom circumstan- 
ces and sins of omission and commis- 
sion on the part of the central Government 
had rendered omnipotent. The inquiry had 
proved the culpability of these usurpers; 
only the electors of Naples could pass sen- 
tence on them by rejecting them with con- 
tumely and unanimously. The sentence has 
been passed and can never be revoked. It 
now remains for the judicial authorities to 
perform their part. 

Naturally, the condemned are vociferous 
in proclaiming their innocence. Scarfoglio 
dedicates twenty-five columns to prove that 
only envy of his genius and success as a 
journalist led to the accusations, and prom- 
ises defiantly to triumph over all his ca- 
lumniators. Matilda Serao fills the papers 
of Berlin, Vienna, and, where she can se- 
cure admittance, of Paris with her la- 
mentations, and insults the entire Italian 
race and nation, including the dead King 
and his young successor. Summonte has 
written a pamphlet to prove the virtue and 
beneficent results of his administration. 
But no one heeds any one of the protesters. 
All know that the accusations are true and 
“proven.” The grand question now is how 
to repair the evil accomplished, and to 
prevent the upas tree cut down to its roots 
from putting forth fresh shoots from the 
undersoil. A very careful perusal of the 
two volumes impresses one with the im- 
mense difficulties of the situation. Local 
taxation is enormous and cannot be in- 
creased to supply the two millions annual 
deficit or the ten millions of accumulated 
deficit. But of the taxes voted about 30 
per cent. are unpaid, and the non-payment 
has been connived at, nay condoned, by the 
municipality. Most of the remedial mea- 
sures proposed by the Commissioners have 
been accepted by the Government. Za- 
nardelli, in his grand speech of December 
13, which was applauded by all parties and 
sections of the House, has pledged the Gov- 
ernment and the nation to use every effort 
for the redemption of the southern prov- 
inces at any cost or sacrifice—not by vio- 
lent, spasmodic measures, but by a grad- 
ual system of necessary public works, such 
as the aqueduct of the Puglie. Mean- 
while, the inquiry into the administra- 
tion of the charitable institutions and of 
the provincial administration is to be car- 
ried out without delay. At the same time 
the inquiry into the municipal administra- 
tion of Palermo has just terminated and 
the municipal council dissolved. 

Italy on the whole is looking up. Her 
finances have never been in such a flourish- 
ing condition as at the present moment; 
her commerce and industries are on the in- 
crease; gold is nearly at par. It was a fit- 
ting moment for this moral inquiry to be 
set on foot at the moment of her ascertain- 
ed material progress. I find many ‘‘com- 
petent” persons, who, five years ago, de- 
spaired, now really hopeful, yet anxiously 
watching events, and awaiting the results 
of certain trials of notorious criminals be- 
longing to the Mafia, who have hitherto 
escaped conviction. We confess ourselves 
to a certain amount of hopefulness, but it 
is accompanied by a much larger portion 
of fear and trembling. J. W. M. 
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THE PROSPERITY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
DUBLIN, December 14, 1901. 


I have before me one of the most star- 
tling works that have appeared of late 
years upon British rule in India.* It is by 
William Digby, a competent authority. He 
resided in India for many years, was dec- 
orated by Government for his services, and 
is the author of several works upon Indian 
subjects. Adopting the words of the late 
Secretary of State for India, he says: ‘The 
question I wish to consider is, whether 
that Government, with all its machinery, 
as now existing in India, has, or has not, 
promoted the general prosperity of the peo- 
ple of India, and whether India is better 
or worse off by being a province of the 
British crown; that is the test."’ He an- 
swers this question upon the whole in the 
negative. ‘Only as [my] statements are 
adequately supported by the evidence—all, 
be it never overlooked, obtained from Gov- 
ernment sources; in economic matters my 
sole reliance is on the official evidence~ 
do I ask for their acceptance.” 

We have here a storehouse of facts and 
figures illustrated by diagrams. The au- 
thor’s statements would perhaps carry more 
weight if less emotionally put forward—if 
there were less poetry and fewer lines of 
capitals and exclamation marks; if the fac- 
simile writing with which the book opens 
were in ordinary print, and if there were 
less continual thrusting upon the reader 
of the moral drawn by the author from the 
facts stated. In estimating the weight to 
be attached to his general conclusions it 
may be well to bear in mind that /ndia, the 
official organ in England of the Indian 
National Congress, refrains from actually 
endorsing Mr. Digby’s inferences. In an 
appreciative review, it says: ‘Its value 
may be open to discussion. But at least 
it cannot be said that those who insist on 
the prosperity—the increasing prosperity— 
of India, have no case to answer.” 

Mr. Digby acknowledges benefits confer- 
red upon India by intercourse with the 
West and by British rule. We are given 
a list of thirty objectionable or murderous 
customs, in full force one hundred and fifty 
years ago, now obsolete, but— 


“certain evils have been developed as 
the result of our rule which kill more peo- 
ple in a week than Suttee was responsible 
for in fifty years. However, be that as it 
may, I am anxious to put in the forefront 
the beneficent results of British rule. The 
more they are recorded, the better for the 
argument of this book. For the incidents 
related show that the power to Insure 
beneficence exists as well as the desire to 
do well by India; and while these are in 
existence, awaiting appropriate circum- 
stances for manifestation, there is hope 
for India’s recovery.” 


The picture drawn of the present condi- 
tion of the country is dark enough. With- 
in the ten years 1891-1900, 19,000,000 of our 
fellow-subjects in India have died of fam- 
ine, nearly four times as many as the war- 
deaths of the civilized world, 1793-1900. 
Mr. Digby calculates the average annual 
income of the population in British India 
at 22s. 6d. (against 40s., the estimate of 
Lord Curzon); or, excluding 1,100,000 of the 
wealthy classes, only 12s per annum, as the 





** “Prosperous’’ British India: A Revelation from 
Official Records.’ By William Digby, C.1.K., author 
of ‘The Famine Campaign in Southern India, 1877 
‘79’ [and other works}. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 

1, Pp. sivifl, 661, map, 21 diagrams 
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income of 230,000,000 of the people. He be- 
lieves that, in the absence of special sea- 
sons of famine, there are 70,000,000 hungry 
people in the country; but that famine has 
now become chronic. In 1890, among an 
Indian agricultural population of 140,000, 
000, from whom reliable returns could be 
obtained, there were but 90,000,000 animals 
cows, bulls, buffaloes, horses, donkeys, 
sheep, and goats (against, it may be said, 
9,700,000 among a population of 4,750,000 
in Ireland at the same date). In India 
twenty-three years is the average of life; 
in Great Britain, forty. An average of 
twenty pounds each of salt is what such 
a population of vegetarians would natural- 
ly require; all they can afford is thirteen 
pounds, including what is used in manu- 
factures. Salt has within a century quin- 
tupled in price Mr. Digby is of opinion 
that, while education and enlightenment 
are spreading among the middle and upper 
classes, the masses of the people are grow- 
ing poorer year by year. In the first quar- 
ter of the century just ended there were 
five famines and 1,000,000 deaths from fam- 
ine; in the second quarter, two famines and 
500,000 deaths; in the third, six famines and 
5,000,000 deaths; in the fourth, eighteen 
famines and 26,000,000 deaths. A _ non-of- 
ficial estimate of Indian average income in 
1850 put it at 2d. a day; an official estimate 
in 1882, 1%d.; Mr. Digby estimates it at 
present as %d. He calculates the taxation 
of India as 3s. 3d. per head (one-seventh of 
income), or, outside 1,100,000 of the richer 
2s. 6d. per head (one-fifth of in- 
come), while in the United Kingdom the 
taxation is about £2 13s. 8d. (one-fifteenth 
Apart from these proportions, 


classes, 


of income). 
it is manifestly easier to pay the latter 
sum on an income of £40, than the former 
on an income of 12s. 6d. India has, upon the 
whole, grown poorer since its first occupation 
(India pertinently remarks that the absence 
of reliable records and statistics in the ear- 
lier periods makes comparison with the 
present difficult). Our author compares what 
Lord Clive said of Murshidabad, the old 
capital of Bengal, when he entered it ia 
1757, with what could be said of any Indian 
city now: ‘This city is as extensive, pop- 
ulous, and rich as the city of London, with 
this difference—that there are individuals 
in the first possessing infinitely greater 
property than in the last city.” 

Mr. Digby believes the main cause of 
India’s deepening poverty to be the manner 
in which her wealth and resources have 
been and are drained off and spent in Eng- 
land. Whatever the misdoings and ex- 
actions of her previous conquerors, the 
money levied by them was spent in the 
country. He believes the wonderful start 
made by England at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century was largely upon the capital 
drawn from India—-that between the bat- 
tle of Plassy, 1757, and Waterloo, 1815, 
£1,000,000,000 was transferred from Indian 
hoards to English banks. That this drain 
continues he has no doubt. He more than 
once quotes one of Lord Salisbury’s cynical 
admissions, that ‘India must be bled.’ The 
present annual drain to England, conse- 
quent upon India’s conquest and dependent 
position, he calculates at some £ 22,000,000 
(Mr. Naoroji, late M. P. for Finsbury, in 
his ‘Poverty and Un-British Rule in India,’ 
puts it at a higher figure.) Such esti- 
mates imply consideration of some of the 


most delicate and intricate problems tin 
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economics and finance, not easy for the 
ordinary reader to grasp or follow 

Taking the returns for 1898-99, there was 
paid in India for Government salaries, with 
allowances. £10,- 


33,000 went to 8.000 Europeans, 


proportionate retiring 
488.000: £5,2 
an average of £607 each; £4,666,000 went 
to 130,000 Indians, an average of £36 each; 
£487,000 went to 6,000 mixed race, an aver- 
age of £81 « h. Mr. Digby and others be- 
lieve that most of the work of the country 
could be effectively done by Indians them- 
selves, with large saving to the public 
The lowering of the mental calibre and 
spirits of the people by present methods 
of rule he believes to be one cause of the 
depression and want of energy and Initia- 
tive in the country generally Respect for 
Indian character and the weight attached 
to Indian opinion diminish in proportion 
as we recede from the days when Indians 
in command of completely equipped armies, 
faced us in battle, when they ruled as em- 
perors, when they walled great cities and 
erected forts, temple palace and mauso- 
leums which will be the wonder of all time; 
when every necessary and luxury and or- 
nament of life was produced by Indians in 
India itselt In proportion as transit be- 
tween England and India has become easier, 
the English in India have come to consider 
India as less of a home, more as a place of 
exile; native ociety ha been les neces- 
sary to them, native opinion of less ac- 
count; while Indians are appointed in the 
minority on divisional councils 

‘Not one Indian, during a whole century, 
has occupied a seat in the Supreme, or 
Presidency, or Provincial Executive Coun- 
cils, nor in the Secretary of States Councll 
in England . Given fair play, Indian 
administrators would, in their own way, and 
so far as circumstances permitted, have be 
come the equals of Cavour, of Gortchakoff, 
of Gladstone, of Disraeli Their 
natural abilities being what they are, where 
do they show in the nineteenth century?” 


‘“*As a hindrance to their proper rec- 
ognition as men of character and often of 
noble life,” Mr Digby considers, ‘‘the 
Christian missionary societies of England 
interested in India have done the Indian 
people almost irremediable mischief.” Mis- 
sionary societies, in their widespread and 
continuous propaganda at home, urge thelr 
claims for support largely upon deprecia- 
tion, often shamefully untrue depreciation, 
of Indian character They thereby also 
curry favor with the official classes tn In 
dia, falling in with their desire to hold 
Government positions as far as possible in 
European hands 

We must all hope that Mr. Digby's de- 
scription of the condition of affairs in In- 
dia is unduly discouraging. It differs wide 
ly from that of Sir John Strachey, G.C.S_L., 
in 1894, towards the close of a long official 
career as Finance Minister of India. ‘Mr. 
J. S. Mill declared his belief that the Brit- 
ish Government in India was ‘not only one 
of the purest in intention, but one of the 
most beneficent in act, ever known amongst 
mankind.” I do not doubt that this is still 
truer now Mr. Digby's statements, how- 
ever, must be met by counter statements 
and argument, not by mere denial Polit- 
ical experience teaches us that offictal opin 
ion can nowhere be safely regarded as 
infallible-—especially in relation to sys 
tems which the official administers The 
United Kingdom, if it 1s to do its duty, 





must more than heretofore apply itself to 
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the consideration of Indian affairs. An 
empire cannot be based upon lasting foun- 
dations where citizens in one portion of it 
are refused admission or placed under re- 
strictions in other portions, and where race 
and color are bars to equal advancement. 
De Bs 


THE GRANDE MADEMOISELLE.—II. 
PARIs, January 4, 1902. 


The Grande Mademoiselle was among the 
bitterest enemies of Mazarin. It was the 
fashion of the time to be in the opposi- 
tion; all the ‘“‘people of quality’’ were hos- 
tile to the foreigner who was the ruler of 
France, who filled his coffers with French 
money. Mazarin was a shrewd politician, 
and had many means of spreading division 
among his enemies; his strongest card was 
the Queen herself. Many historians have 
asserted that there was a secret marriage 
between the Queen Regent and her minis- 
ter. There does not exist any positive proof 
of this, but the famous ‘‘carnets,’’ Ma- 
zarin’s letters to the Queen, all we know 
from the memoirs of the time, tend to show 
that the power of the handsome Italian 
Cardinal over the Queen was unbounded. 
All Paris was persuaded that the Queen 
was his mistress. Anne of Austria found 
in her bed anonymous letters expressing 


‘ 


the anger of her subjects. Mademoiselle 
followed the fashion; she had a poor opin- 
ion of Mazarin, and openly declared herself 
against him. 

She was now twenty years old. She de- 
scribes herself at that time in the famous 
‘Gallery of Portraits’ which she wrote—a 
volume exceedingly rare in its original form 
(M. Edouard de Barthélemy published a 
new edition of it in 1860). Such ‘‘portraits” 
were a fashion of the time. Mademoiselle 
is very indulgent to her own charms, on 
which she dilates complacently. In another 
volume, ‘Portraits of the Court,’ she is thus 
represented by an anonymous writer: 

“This princess of the blood of kings 
and princes is proud, bold, and of a courage 
more masculine than feminine. She may 
with truth be called an Amazon, and more 
capable of using arms than the spindle. 
; She is proud, enterprising, free of 
speech, and cannot bear anything which 
seems contrary to her thought. She never 
liked the ministers of the King or of her 
father, because she was obliged to show 
them some deference. She is of an 
impatient humor; her spirit is active and 
her heart ardent in whatever she under- 
takes. . . . She does not know what dis- 
rimulation means, and expresses her senti- 
ments without caring for anything.” 

With such a character and such senti 
ments, it is not surprising that Mademol- 
selle found a natural field for her activity 
in the troubled period which in the history 
of France bears the name of the ‘“Fronde,” 
and which may be called the heroie period 
of her life, 

Paris was in a state of fermentation dur 
ing all the time of the Regency of Anne 
of Austria. The Parlement and the Court 
were at open war. Mademoiselle, no more 
than the other great ladies of the Fronde, 
was animated by any other sentiments than 
pride, personal ambition, family hatreds 
and ambitions. She is candid enough to 
tell us that when she heard of the great 
victory of the Prince de Condé at Lens 
over the Spaniards (August 20, 1648), she 
was very sorry; she considered the branch 


of the Condés as dangerous to her own. 





“Nobody,” she says, ‘‘dared to give me the 
news. The report of the battle which had 
come from Paris [she was at the time in 
her chateau of Bois-le-Vicomte, near 
Meaux] was put on my table; when I 
left my bed, I saw this paper. I read it 
with much astonishment and pain. . . . 
At this juncture I found myself a good 
enemy rather than a good Frenchwoman.” 

On the day when the Parisians made bar- 
ricades in 1648, Mademoiselle was curious 
to see the spectacle. She crossed the Pont- 
Neuf; the chains which the Parisians had 
placed across the streets fell before her. 
“Popularity,’’ says Arvéde Barine, ‘‘is never 
based on reason in Paris; the men in the 
street adored this authoritative Princess. 

At the end of her excursion Made- 
moiselle became a prisoner of her popu- 
larity.”” After the day of the barricades, 
on the 13th of September, before daylight, 
Mazarin took the young Louis XIV. out of 
his bed and fled with him from Paris. The 
Queen followed them on the road to Rueil. 
Her flight left the Parlement sole master 
of Paris. The consternation was general. 
All the people who depended on the Court 
left the capital. Mademoiselle, though she 
was a Frondeuse, viewed the disorder of 
Paris with much concern. She was also a 
Princess, and did not like to see the au- 
thority of the King diminished. One day 
she approved the acts of the Parlement, 
the next day she looked upon them as a 
usurpation. 

The Queen came back to Paris on the 
31st of October at the instance of the Par- 
lement, but found there such a state of 
things that she fled a second time in the 
night of the 5th of January. She estab- 
lished herself at Saint-Germain with the 
little Louis XIV. This time Mademoiselle 
followed her. She had very uncomforta- 
ble lodgings at Saint-Germain, but she was 
“acreature . . . muchabove trifles.’’ Cu- 
riously enough, the populace of Paris, which 
would not allow any vehicle to leave the 
capital for Saint-Germain, where the Queen 
and the Court were in need of everything, 
always allowed Mademoiselle’s chariots a 
free passage. “The Queen and King,” said 
she, ‘‘were in want of everything and I had 
all that I wished. For all the things which 
I sent for in Paris, passports were given 
and an escort; nothing could equal _ the 
civilities which were paid me.’’ This quite 
consoled Mademoiselle; it became clear to 
her that such popularity marked her to be- 
come the wife of her young cousin and the 
Queen of France. When peace was signed 
between the Court and the Parlement, 
Mademoiselle returned to the Tuileries on 
the Sth of April, and was received with 
great demonstrations. The Queen brought 
back her son on the 18th of August, and the 
popular enthusiasm was at its height. 
Mazarin had the great success of the day; 
the people applauded him as a liberator. 

After the Fronde of the Parlement came 
another Fronde, called the “Fronde des 
Princes.” Mademoiselle had to follow the 
Court, which went from province to prov- 
ince in order to suppress the insurrections, 
She was at Libourne, with the Court, on the 
Ist of August, when she heard, to her 
great satisfaction, that her father had tak- 
en the part of mediator between the Court 
and the rebel princes. She became at 
once the most Important person at court. 
The Queen showed her the dispatches, 
Muzarin affected to consult her; she had 





her own couriers from Paris. When Bor- 
deaux was taken, the inhabitants had eyes 
only for her. “During the six days which 
were spent there by the Court,’ writes 
Mademoiselle, “nobody went to the Queen, 
and people did not care when she was in 
the street. I don’t know whether she found 
it agreeable to hear that my court was 
full and that everybody was there, while 
nobody went to her.’’ The Court stopped 
a few days in Fontainebleau before re- 
entering Paris. Negotiations took place, in 
which Mazarin was sacrificed. It was agreed 
that the princes imprisoned at Vincennes 
and afterwards at Havre, among whom 
was the Prince de Condé, should be set 
free, and that Mazarin should be exiled. 
When Condé came back to Paris, Made- 
moiselle gives a curious account of her 
first meeting with him at the Luxembourg. 
She had always had a great aversion to 
him, but she now had an idea that, if the 
Princess de Condé, who was very ill, died, 
she might perhaps marry him: 

‘“‘We mutually confessed the aversion we 
had always felt towards each other. He 
told me he was delighted when I had the 
smallpox, and hoped that I should always 
be marked with it, that I should have some 
deformity—in fact, that nothing could equal 
the hatred he felt for me. I admitted that 
I never felt so much joy as when he was 
put in prison, that I had longed for it, that 
I could not think of him except to wish him 
some evil. . . . These explanations lasted 
some time; they amused the company 
much, and ended in many assurances of 
friendship on both sides.’’ 


The Princess de Condé insisted on liv- 
ing, and Mademoiselle turned her eyes 
again on Louis XIV. Anne of Austria amus- 
ed her with this idea, but never entertain- 
ed it seriously. 

During the year 1651, Mademoiselle spent 
her time in enjoying her popularity. She 
was anxious to find an occasion on which 
she might do something heroic. Condé was 
again at war; he had called the Spaniards 
to his aid, and was determined to keep 
Mazarin out of the kingdom. Retz and the 
bulk of the Frondeurs now stood by the 
Queen, and were even willing, for her sake, 
to recall Mazarin. The city of Orléans, 
which was in the apanage of Monsieur, was 
between two fires; it called Monsieur to the 
rescue—or Mademoiselle, his daughter. Her 
joy was boundless; she could now take 
part in the war. She organized a staff, she 
made herself a sort of uniform, and started 
for Orléans amid the applause of the peo- 
ple. She arrived on horseback on the 27th 
of March, 1652. The gates were shut and 
barricaded. She shouted who she was; 
the troops on the walls paid her military 
honers, but the gates were still shut. The 
inhabitants were afraid that an army would 
come in behind her. She turned the city, 
and, reaching the Loire, crossed it, and 
came to a gate on the quay. This she had 
broken open, and entered the city by a hole. 
She was at once borne in triumph; a com- 
pany of soldiers accompanied her and her 
two ladies, Madame de Fiesque and Madame 
de Frontenac. Mademoiselle went to the 
Hotel de Ville, made a fine speech to the au- 
thorities, and convoked a counsel of war. 

On her return to Paris, she became a wit- 
ness of the great battle of the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. Condé, who was hard pressed 
before the walls of Paris, called in Monsieur 
as his ally. Monsieur did not budge, but 
Mademoiselle, who, since she had taken Or- 
léans, felt very heroic, went to the Fau- 
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bourg, turned the guns of Paris against the 
royal troops, and saved Condé. This ex- 
ploit marked the end of the heroic part of 
her life. 

We hope that Arvéde Barine will soon give 
us as interesting an account of the second 
part of the life of this extraordinary person, 
who, with all her folly and vanity, is, nev 
ertheless, worthy of some sympathy, and is, 
at any rate, a very original figure. 


Correspondence. 


WHAT HAS TAMED THE COLLEGES? 


To THB EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A newspaper item, lately noticed, re- 
lates to the deportation of students from 
Russian universities. Many scores, perhaps 
many hundreds, having been concerned in 
revolutionary demonstrations, have been 
sent to the army to serve terms of various 
lengths. The statement calls to mind the 
fact that students, as a class, have been 
restive under oppression. From the schools 
ardent and enthusiastic young men have 
swarmed out to do battle for liberty; their 
words and their works have stirred us deep- 
ly. When, just before the civil war, an 
oration, entitled ‘Italia Resurgens,’’ was 
pronounced by one who afterwards com- 
manded colored troops, he received such ap- 
plause as had seldom been heard in the 
college church; and later, when the stress 
of the civil war was on us, self-surrender 
for principle was strikingly illustrated by 
the young men of the schools as singly, or 
in little groups, or, as in one case, in a full 
company, they entered the military service 


” 


“to make men free. How fitting it would 
be that some adequate record of those words 
and deeds should be made. 

And now, when the ‘‘avowed object” of a 
needless war is disregarded, when informa- 
tion in regard to our ‘‘criminal aggression”’ 
is denied to our people, in whose name the 
war is carried on; when the national Ad- 
ministration is adopting the measures of 
Lord North and George III.; and when 
American principles are again treated with 
insolence, as in the days of American slav- 
ery, it seems that some protest from the 
colleges is needed. John Fiske, speaking of 
the insignificant tax which was the occa- 
sion of the Revolutionary war, says: ‘‘The 
effect which a blow in the face would pro- 
duce upon a barbarian, will be brought upon 
a civilized man by the assertion of some 
far-reaching legal principle, which only 
in a subtle and ultimate analysis includes 
the possibility of a blow in the face.”’ 

What has tamed the student body? 

What has silenced the teaching force? 

H. 


January 17, 1902. 


THE PHILIPPINE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your No. 1904, under ‘‘The Week,” 
appears a short article, concerning the sol- 
dier in his relation to the service in the 
Philippines, which shows such a marked 
misapprehension of the subject that I can- 
not but believe you will allow yourself to be 
set right. 


The failure of soldiers to reénlist in the 


Philippines, and their desire to ‘“‘get home,” 
does not show “‘how utterly unattractive the 
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insular conditions are.’ It would be the 
same under any conditions of climate and 
place. It is a well-known fact that soldiers 
especially the youngsters that have gone 
into the ranks for the adventure of it ike 
most of those in the Philippines), like to go 
back to their homes and friends to tell their 
deeds. I have, in connection with the dis 
charge of the late volunteer regiments, and 
of the regular soldiers being 
this camp, seen the discharge certificates of 
many thousand soldiers returned from the 
islands, and scarcely one of them all has not 


borne the names of one or more usually 


several—actions, under the head of ‘Battles 
Engagements, Skirmishes, and Expeditions,” 
Almost 


every man has been under fire one or sev 


in which the soldier had taken part 
eral times, and he wants to go home and 
talk about it. 


gone home and spent two or three months 


After discharged soldiers have 


with their friends and kin, a large propor 


veork 
pet 


tion of them are ready to ‘“‘take on again 

And, further, the Department is ex] 
encing no difficulty in enlisting men for ser 
vice in the Philippines, although the same 
cannot be said with respect to the compa 
nies of seacoast artillery serving in the 
States. 

It is, however, a pity that steps have not 
been taken to induce soldiers to reénlist in 
the Philippines. When the cost is consider 
ed of returning a soldier to the United 
States, and giving him his pay and allow- 
ances during the time consumed in the voy- 
age, and the cost of recruiting a man to 
take his place, transporting him to the isl- 
ands, and paying him for all this time lost, 
a bounty of say $500 would be a cheap price 
to pay every soldier that would reénlist and 
continue with his company in the islands 
without taking into account the fact that a 
trained soldier would be gotten, instead of 
a raw recruit that is only a burden to his 
company and an expense to the Government 
for at least his first six months. 

M. F. STEELE, 
Captain Sixth Cavalry 


DiscHarGce Camp, ANGEL ISLAND, Car, 
January &, Lire 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND THE WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
To THE Ep1iTror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A hundred times I have pronounced 
the statement that the late President M¢ 
Kinley was forced into the attack on Spain 
against his will an absurdity. Now that it 
has appeared in the Nation, I am almost 
compelled to doubt my sanity. For nearly 
forty years now, the Nation has been to me 
Holy Scripture. I have accustomed myself 
seldom to confute, but always to under 
stand, what I read in it. But this I cannot 
understand. It must be at least conceiva 
ble, but to me it is still inconceivable 

Did Mr. McKinley say so? That would be 
evidence that he thought so; but might he 
not have been laboring under a delusion”? 
It the thing was impossible, he certainly 
was; if it was possible, then I suggest that 
we make it impossible by Constitutional 
amendment or otherwise, and that right 
oon. If it was true, then his subsequent 
conduct should be reconcilable with it; is 
it so? Let there be light. 

Respectfully, TRUTHSEEKER 


GRANVILLE, O, January 15, lwo? 


{The most direct and positive evidence 
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on this question is the late Representa 
tive Boutelle’s assertion that a bellig 
erent group in the House “held a stop- 
watch over the President This im 


plies that there was a time when he 


was indisposed to go to war His re 
fusal to submit the cause of the Maine's 
cestruction to arbitration—the last 


straw of drowning peace- marked the 


completeness of his surrender to the 
war-makers, and also of his assumption 
cf moral responsibility for the ensu 
ing hostilities. We will add our opin 
ion that he still posed as a friend of 
peace after he had made up his mind 
to succumb—thereby lulling into fatal 
inactivity that part of the public which 
was revolted by the mere thought of 
war Ep. Nation. ] 


FACTS ABOUT THE ALASKAN BOUN 
DARY 

ro E i N 

Ss As Mr. Balel with al 
most all th writer ind ikersa in tt 
country who t h uy tt matter. ha 
much befogged the real pe t eis i“ H 
earnestly hope that you will permit m 
through your col ! to gz a bri ta 
ment of the facts upon which Canada base 
her claim. They are as follow 


(1.) That the strait now called Portland 
Channel, through which the United Stats 
have run their line of demarcation, is not 
and cannot be the l 


ferred to in the Anglo-Russian Convent 





of 1825, upon which the title of tl United 
States to their Alaskan territory is found 
ed; and that, in consequence of this e1 
roneous assumption, Canada has been de 


prived of a large extent of territory right 


fully belonging to her 


(2.) That, in running their line of 
marcation ten marine league from 
shores of every inlet that debouct 
the sea-coast, instead of from the 
coast itself, the United State have 
ed the true intent of the treaty t! 
inlets being, in fact, but narrow fjord 


only a few miles In width at their greats 
extension, and in no nse being a part 
of the coast proper 


In support of the first contention, I would 
refer to the words of the treaty itself, In 
laying down the line of demarcation, It 
ays 

vartir du point le plus méridiona 

\ I I 
de Vile dite Prince of Wales, lequel point 
* trouve sous le parallels du S4ms lere 


40 minutes de latitude nord, et entre I 
13ime et le 132me degré de longitude our 
la dite ligne remontera au nord le tong 


de la passe dite Portland Channel, $ 
qu'au point de la terre ferme on ¢ lle att 
le S§me degré de latitude nord; de « 
dernier point la Iigne de démarcation suivra 
la créte des montagne situées parallél 
ment a la céte, jusqu'au point dinter 
section du l4lme degré de longitude ouest 
png 

Now I affirm that no unprejudiced person 


who reads the above and afterwards « 
ilts a map of the territory involved, can 
ay that they furnish sufficient evidence to 


establish the claim of the United State 


By the terms of the treaty, the line of ds 
marcation is to begin at the southernmost 
point of the Prince of Wales Island from 


that point it is to ascend to the north along 


| ' 


a strait called Portland Channef until 1 
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reaches a point on the mainland where it 
attains the 56th degree of north latitude. 
Does the line as laid down by the United 
States do this? Not by any manner of 
means! Instead of ascending to the north, 
as the treaty says it shall do, it actually 
descends, passing along a line a little south 
of east, for a distance of one hundred and 
thirty miles! Then, and then only, it be- 
gins to meander northward. 

So far, it must be clear to the unpreju- 
diced investigator that there is something 
wrong either with the treaty or with the 
American interpretation thereof. Let us 
see, then, what other interpretation is pos- 
sible and reasonable. 

Turn again to the map, and place one end 
of a ruler upon the southernmost point of 
Prince of Wales Island, which, as we have 
seen, is the place where the line of demar- 
cation begins, the other end pointing 
northward. It will be seen that it follows 
very nearly the course of the eastern arm 
of a channel marked upon some maps as 
“Clarence Strait.’’ This channel actually 
terminates at the prescribed latitude of 56 
degrees north, which the one now called 
Portland does not. I say it will be found 
that the ruler very nearly follows the 
course of this channel; it does not quite, 
for it cuts off some outlying edges of the 
island. It is this fact which furnishes one 
of the strongest proofs of the correctness 
of Canada’s claim. Taken in connection 
with a clause of the treaty which provides 
“que ile dite Prince of Wales appartiendra 
toute entiére a la Russe,”’ it shows almost 
conclusively that this strait, and not the 
one now so designated, was referred to in 
the treaty by the name of “Portland Chan- 
nel.”’ 

The only possible explanation of this 
clause is that the line of demarcation as 
laid down in the treaty, if strictly followed, 
would leave some part of the island out- 
side of the territory assigned to Russia, and 
therefore this provision was inserted in 
order that it might retain the whole. This 
explanation accords with the hypothesis 
that the line of demarcation was intended 
to pass through the strait now called 
“Clarence,” and not the one now called 
“Portland,” for if the line ran through the 
latter, there would be no need of a special 
clause to preserve the whole island to Rus- 
sia, for every part of it would be at least a 
hundred miles inside the territory assigned 
to that country. 

With regard to the second contention 
on behalf of Canada, the question turns 
upon the true meaning of the word ‘“‘sinu- 
osities’’ which occurs in the treaty. Does 
it mean, as is claimed it does by Canada, 
that the line shall follow the coast prop. 
er, or that it shall follow up every narrow 
inlet, one of which at least runs into the 
mainland for over a hundred miles, and the 
upper part of which no more resembles the 
sea-coast than do the Palisades of the Hud- 
son? This second contention is also 
strengthened by a clause in the treaty 
which grants to Great Britain the right 
to “free navigation’ of all these Inlets. 
Of what use would this be did she not 
own their upper reaches? 

As to the first, it is not at all unlikely 
that the name Portland Channel was an- 
ciently applied to a different strait from 
the one now known by that name. A sim- 
ilar confusion occurred many years ago 
when, in an attempt to delineate the boun- 





dary line between the United States and 
British possessions, the question arose as 
to what was the stream referred to in the 
treaty by the name of St. Croix River. The 
dispute was settled to the satisfaction of 
both parties. 

Mr. Balch claims, as other writers and 
speakers have done, that the United States 
is “entitled by long uninterrupted occu- 
pancy to an unbroken strip of territory 
on the mainland, etc.” If my memory 
serves me aright, a similar claim was set 
up on behalf of Great Britain in the Vene- 
zuelan matter, which claim was received 
with indignant remonstrance in this coun- 
try as being an instance of British arro- 
gance. America of course is incapable of 
arrogance. In any case this plea is beside 
the question, for there happens to be a 
clause in the treaty made to fit this pos- 
sibility, which clause expressly denies pre- 
scriptive rights to either party. 

I am, Mr. Editor, respectfully yours, 

ARTHUR JOHNSTON. 

SanTA ANA, CaL., January 8, 1902. 





Mr. John Lane’s spring announcements 
include a two-volume edition of the poems 
of Arthur Symons; a limited edition of 
a three-volume edition of  Shelley’s 
poems, uniform with Keats’s, print- 
ed in the Vale type; ‘A Garden in the 
Suburbs,’ by Mrs. Leslie Williams; and 
‘The Book of Bulbs.’ 

From Doubleday, Page & Co. we are to 
have ‘An Introduction to the Study of Eng- 
lish Poetry,’ by Prof. Mark H. Liddell; ‘The 
Life of James Madison,’ by Gaillard Hunt; 
and ‘A Retrospect of Some Literary Im- 
mortals,’ by Francis W. Halsey. 

A. C. MeClurg & Co. will publish ‘Ocean 
to Ocean,’ a narrative of a surveying trip 
across Nicaragua, by Lieut. James G. 
Walker, U. S. N.; and a new edition of 
Sheldon’s ‘Notes on the Nicaragua Canal’; 
‘Nestlings of Forest and Marsh,’ by Mrs. 
Irene Wheelock; a volume of literary es- 
says by William Morton Payne; ‘Letters 
to an Enthusiast,’ by Mary Cowden Clarke; 
a ‘Selection of the Worid’s Greatest Short 
Stories,’ by Sherwin Cody; and ‘Right 
Reading,’ a body of counsel selected from 
ten famous authors. 

‘The Ancient Catholic Church’ (to a. D. 
451), by Dr. Robert Rainy, principal of the 
New College, Edinburgh, and ‘Philosophy 
of Conduct,’ by Prof. George T. Ladd of 
Yale, are in the press of Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., as American 
agents, announce an important undertak- 
ing to cover five years, namely, ‘An Atlas of 
Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Pathology,’ 
which will be issued in quarterly parts— 
eight to ten plates at a time—in connection 
with the regular publications of the New 
Sydenham Society. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will issue di- 
rectly Renan's ‘Souvenirs d’Enfance et de 
Jeunesse,’ annotated by Irving Babbitt, pri- 
marily for college use, but also to the ad- 
vantage of the general reader. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is preparing a 
revised bibliography of the translations or 
other editions of the Rubéiyét of Omar 
Khayy4m, to be included in a new Issue of 
the “Multivariorum Edition"’ published by 





L. C. Page & Co. He would be grateful for 
any information regarding any editions, or 
magazine articles containing longer or 
shorter selections from the works of the 
astronomer poet, whether in English or In 
foreign languages. Letters should be ada- 
dressed to him at Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

‘The Love Poems of Sir John Suckling’ is 
the latest issue in John Lane's “The Lov- 
ers’ Library,’’ small, companionable vol- 
umes takingly furnished with text printed 
in one color (here green) and framed in an- 
other (here violet), and as daintily bound. 
We could have desired a modernizing of the 
punctuation. 

Lovers of Dicky Doyle will welcome the 
reprint of Thackeray’s ‘The Newcomes’ 
that comes to us from Macmillan with 
that genial artist’s illustrations, both in 
the letter-press and on the wrapper and 
title-pages of the 1853 edition. They have 
a certain affinity with Thackeray’s own in- 
genuous designs, but the author could not 
have produced the hustings riot on page 
745, nor given the same decorative charm 
to the initial letters which introduce every 
chapter. With 844 pages the volume is still 
not unduly bulky, nor is the print difficult 
to read. 

The useful ‘‘Kiinstler-Monographien” 
(Leipzig: Velhagen & K!asing; New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner) are increased by a 
‘Burne-Jones’ and a ‘Herkomer,’ truly a 
strange pair to be assembled if only by the 
hazard of a publisher’s convenience. These 
books contain, as is the custom of the se- 
ries, each more than a hundred illustra- 
tions. Ludwig Pietsch celebrates the quali- 
ties of Hubert Herkomer in terms of ex- 
travagant appreciation; for it is not likely 
that this versatile artist will ever be men- 
tioned “among the greatest names which 
have given to the art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury its most illustrious renown.” Herr 
von Schleinitz discusses tne works of the 
late Burne-Jones in a more judicial spirit. 
Either volume is commendable as a con- 
venient collection of pictures otherwise 
accessible only in far more expensive form. 

The extraordinary alliance which sub- 
sists between the republic of France and 
the empire of Russia naturally raises eco- 
nomic questions of great interest to the 
French people. Some of these questions 
are examined by M. J. Machat, in a study 
entitled ‘Le Développement Bconomique de 
la Russie’ (Paris: Armand Colin). There 
is no doubt that a considerable amount of 
foreign capital has lately been invested in 
Russia; the protective tariff operating as a 
bounty on such investments. M. Machat 
determines statistically their extent and 
their productiveness; but his aim is wider 
than this. He takes, in the first place, a 
comprehensive view of the resources of 
Russia and the conditions of its develop- 
ment, and then proceeds to examine spe- 
cifically the mineral wealth and its ex- 
ploitation, the agriculture, the manufac- 
tures, the transportation, etc. The results 
are certainly impressive, but we have no 
confidence in the methods by which they are 
obtained. Relianee is placed throughout 
on the figures given in the reports of the 
various bureaus of the Russian Govern- 
ment. We know enough of the corruption 
of that Government to make us doubt 
whether its functionaries are competent to 
carry out statistical inquiries with sclen- 
tific accuracy. There may be 33,000,000 
horses and 75,000,000 sheep in Russia, but 
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the figures cannot be verified. M. Machat 
himself says of the number of the sheep, 
“Négligeons comme trop problématique le 
chiffre global.’’ Nevertheless, we are 
bound to say that he does the best with 
his material, and his book deserves atten- 
tion. 

In his history of the Netherlands people 
(‘Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche 
Volk,’ Groningen: J. B. Wolters), Dr. P. J. 
Blok, Professor of Dutch history in the 
University of Leyden, has now completed 
his fifth volume, which, as usual, comes 
well indexed and has two colored maps. 
The latter show the republic as it existed 
from the peace of Miinster in 1648 to the 
last years of William the Third, King of 
England and Stadholder of the Nether- 
lands; and the North Sea and English 
Channel, well marked by the sites of naval 
battles. The period treated, from 1648 to 
1702, was the time of John De Witt and of 
William the Third, the era of the naval 
wars of Holland with England, of the cul- 
mination of the power of the republic, and 
of the coalition wars against absolutism 
and Louis XIV. We reserve comment for 
the English translation, which we suppose 
to be in progress. 

A publication of great interest to stu- 
dents of Germanic philology in general, and 
Scandinavian philology in particular, has 
just been completed in Copenhagen, being 
the new four-volume edition of Snorri 
Sturluson’s ‘Heimskringla,’ which has been 
(since 1893) in course of preparation and 
publication for the Society for Publication 
of Old Northern Literature by Finnur Jéns- 
son. The famous Icelandic author’s clas- 
sical work is here for the first time pub- 
lished in full accordance with the best 
manuscript, the Kringla, as it now exists 
in the paper copy made by Asgeir J6nsson 
about the year 1700; the original vellum— 
with the exception of a couple of sheets 
that in some mysterious manner found their 
way to Stockholm—having been destroyed in 
the great Copenhagen conflagration of 1728. 
A full set of notes gives sufficient informa- 
tion about the variants presented by the 
other versions of Snorri’s work. The fourth 
volume of the present edition consists of an 
interpretation of all the Scaldic verses 
quoted in the several Kings’ sagas. The 
learned Icelandic editor is, beyond dispute, 
the first living authority in the field of 
Scaldic interpretation, and there seems to 
be no limit to his productive capacity. 
While this edition of Snorri’s work has been 
going on, he has been constantly engaged 
on his great History of the Old Norwegian 
and Old Icelandic Literature, of which the 
first instalment also appeared in 1893, and 
which will soon be finished, while as side 
issues, so to say, he has, like a clever pres- 
tidigitator, shaken out of his sleeves edi- 
tions of old sagas, reviews, and essays, 
pamphlets and criticisms almost without 
number. Hence it is no wonder that the 
same package of the Society’s publications 
that brings the last number of his edition 
of Snorri, also contains an essay by Fin- 
nur Jénsson on the Norwegian-Icelandic 
Scaldic language of about 800-1300. 

It may not be out of place to mention 
here the version of the ‘Heimskringla’ 
by Dr. Gustav Storm, recently published in 
Christiania. As a translation from Ice- 
landic into modern Dano-Norwegian, it can 
hardly be expected to excite much interest 
outside of the country of !ts production; 





but the fact that it has been illustrated 
by several of the most prominent Nor- 
wegian painters under the editorship of G. 
Munthe makes it notable on the artistic 
side, in spite of a doubt whether the de- 
signers have been entirely successful in 
their endeavor. Of this translation there 
have appeared three distinct editions—one 
of them, with the assistance of the public 
treasury, simultaneously with a _ transla- 
tion into Landsmaal by S. Schjétt, illus- 
trated by the same artists, and extremely 
cheap. That Storm's translation has a spe- 
cific, philological value, it is not necessary 
here to insist upon. 

An important work, ‘Francesco Pesellino 


und die Romantik der Renaissance, von 
Werner Weisbach,’ in preparation dur- 
ing the past year by Bruno Cassirer, 


Berlin (New York: Lemcke & Buechner), 
with abundant illustrations adapted to a 
folio page, offers an attraction to Petrarch- 
ists on account of the light thrown on the 
rise and spread of the ‘“‘Illustrationscyklus” 
of the “Trionfi.”’ 

The pathetic story ‘Le Mie Prigioni’ will 
long keep alive the memory of Silvio Pel- 
lico as writer and poet, while as patriot 
he would even now be remembered but by 
few. The principal charm of the story 
in its temperate tone and ap- 
parent truthfulness—qualities which at once 
made Prince Metternich recognize in the 
book a source of serious political danger. 
That Silvio Pellico actually did not exag- 
gerate, that he rather “slightly idealized, 
his situation during the first period’ of his 
captivity, has now been established beyond 
a doubt by an examination of official docu- 
ments in the Vienna archives, a partial ac- 
count of which is published in the January 
Rundschau. But, aside from this confirma- 
tory evidence, the study of the state papers 
has led to some important discoveries. 
Thus, the current assumption that the lib- 
eration of Pellico and some of his fellow- 
sufferers was due to the outbreak of the 
July Revolution is proved to be erroneous, 
the fact being that the news of that event 
came very near causing the revocation of 
the pardon already granted and partly car- 
ried into effect. A more interesting ques- 
tion concerns the fate of several of Pel- 
lico’s manuscripts, which were confiscated 
and for many years kept by the authorities 
in Vienna. The complete official list of 
them is given in the Rundschau. Of the 
thirteen titles only three appear in Pel- 
lico’s published works. Whether all of 
them reached their rightful owner when. 
four years after his release from the Spiel- 
berg, his papers were returned to him, is 
even now uncertain. So much is sure, that 
Maroncelli was justified in saying, in 1834, 
in his ‘Addizioni’: “Ma la non-restituzione 
delle carte di Silvio defrauda irreparabil- 
mente uomini e lettere.” It seems that this 
reproach rests even to the present day 
upon the Austrian Government. 

Consular Reports for January contains 
translations of the official regulations for 
the reorganization of the Government of 
China on more modern and efficient lines, 
and two imperial edicts on education 
These provide for the establishing of 
schools throughout the empire, and order 
the viceroys and governors to select and 
send students abroad for the purpose of be- 
ing educated in special branches of indus- 
trial science. Considerable space is devoted 
to a review of the foreign commerce of 


consists 
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appears 


Germany for from which it 
that the United States has by far the iarg 
est and most valuable export trade to Ger- 
many, while it stands third to 
the bulk and value of Ger 
many—the total value of both exports and 
imports being, in round numbers, $350,000 
000. For the first months of 1901 the 
statistics show an increase the exports 
of American cereals and 
cles, and a decline in the exports of cotton 
andcopper. Some interesting statements fol 
low in regard to the present condition of the 
various German industries, the effect 
upon them of American and 
on the proposed tariff revision 
things it is said that ‘‘the cost of living is 
at present from 10 to higher 
than in the United States, 
about one-third of those paid at home 
The Baltimore Association for the Promo 
tion of the University Education of Women 
through a circular dated January 10, 
to properly qualified college graduates——i. ¢ 
“candidates who give promise of distinction 
in the subjects to which they devote them 


190), 


in respect 


imports from 


six 
in 
other 


some arti 


and 
competition 
Among other 
50 per cent 


while wages are 


offers 


selves"’—a fellowship of $500 for the year 
1902-03. Preference will be given, in the 
award of this fellowship, to women from 


Maryland and the South. Blank forms for 
application may be obtained from Miss 
McLane, No. 1101 N. Charles St., Balti 


more, or from any member of the Commit- 
tee on Award, andshould be presented on or 
before March 25. This fellowship may, in 
exceptional instances, be held for two suc 
cessive years by the same person, and work 
on it may be 
American university 

The experience of Massachusetts is being 


decay, or 


pursued at a European or 


invoked to rescue from destruction 
peril of both, the local archives of the State 
of New York. The the 
Public Archives Commission of the Ameri 
can Historical 
a leaflet just 
L. Osgood of 
towns [of Onondaga County],” 
“have deliberately burned their old material, 
the 
example from time to time.” Rex 
ord Commission is the proposed remedy 

A chased silver inkstand was lately prs 


mover in this is 
appears from 
Prof. Herbert 
University. “Two 


read, 


Association, as 


sent out by 
Columbia 


we 


to follow 


A State 


and others may be expected 


sented by the employees of the Nationat 
Central Library, in Florence, to their honor 
ed chief, Commendatore Chilovi, in token 
of forty years’ service, completed on De 
cember 15, 1901, and the hope was expressed 
that he might retain the chief librarianship 


till the long-deferred new building should 
become the fitting home of the overgrown 
collection. The sub-librarian, Signora Cas 
tellano-Teloni, bad a word of praise fe 
his good will ever manifested toward her 
sex. Professors Robert Davidson and Hein 
rich Brockhaus celebrated the pleasant 
casion with gifts (statuary and a manu 
script). 

The anti-foreigner agitation in the high 
er institutions of learning in Germany is 
assuming larger proportions. It is direct 


ed chiefly against the Russians, and is based 


on the fact that so many of these, especia! 
ly the women, are so poorly prepared that 
they retard the progress of others in th 
same department. The first steps in the di 
rection of making it impossible for incompe 
tent foreigners to enter these schoola cams 
from the Polytechnic Institute Munich; 
and were followed by an appeal for redreas 
from the Heidelberg. 


in 


university men at 
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Now a particularly strong protest has come 
from the medical men at Halle, who state, 
among other things, that, out of about one 
hundred in the dissecting department, there 
are four Russian men and twenty-nine Rus- 
sian women, nearly all Jews, and that in 
most cases they are incompetent and social- 
ly very objectionable. The students ask for 
more stringent conditions of admittance to 
the institutions. The agitation has also 
spread to Leipzig and Berlin. In the for- 
mer university the authorities decided not 
to admit foreigners insufficiently prepared, 
and in particular that the certificate of the 
so-called “Girls’ Gymnasia’’ of Russia 
should no longer be recognized. In Berlin 
a mass-meeting of the German students, 
called to protest against the conduct of 
Polish students who had disturbed the lec- 
tures of Professor Schiemann for his hav- 
ing taken an anti-Polish view of the revo- 
lution of 1830, resulted in a petition to the 
authorities that only such non-German 
students be admitted to university privi- 
leges as are ready for academic work. In 
Brunswick the officials of the Polytech- 
nicum have published a decree that no for- 
eigner shall be admitted unless he have 
a fair urderstanding of German. 

By a certain historic right, the octoge- 
narian Mommsen, who has always been on 
the alert whenever university rights and 
privileges were endangered, is leading in a 
protest for the independence of Ger- 
man university scholarship, which has been 
endangered by the action of the Emperor 
in appointing a distinctively ‘‘Catholic’’ 
professor of secular history to the philo- 
sophica! faculty of Strassburg, in the person 
of Dr. Spahn, a son of the noted Catholic 
political leader in Parliament. In his ‘‘open 
letter,"”’ Mommsen calls this a ‘‘confession- 
alizing’’ of scientific research, and the es- 
tablishment of a precedent fatal to the 
spirit and highest ideals of scholarship. 
Fully a dozen university faculties have 
joined in this protest, but these voices 
have come chiefly from South Germany, the 
Prussian university faculties seeming to 
fear the vengeance of the authorities, par- 
ticularly as the Emperor himself had been 
so active in dividing the work of his- 
tory at Strassburg between a Protestant 
and a Catholic holder of the same chair, 
where there was formerly but one man. Of 
Prussian universities, only Kiel and Bres- 
lau had the courage to protest. An an- 
swer to Mommsen has been published by 
the leader of Catholic learning in Germany, 
Count von Hertling, who insists that no 
acientifie research can be or ever is abso- 
lutely free from assumptions (voraussel- 
eungslos). The discussion has assumed na- 
tlonal proportions, and is calling forth ex- 
pressions from many leaders in university 
cireles, 

The German Asiatic Society of Japan, 
which meets usually in Tokio, and is com- 
posed of scholarly and industrious men 
from the Fatherland, has done noble work 
in the study of Japanese history, music, 
science, literature, art, and mythology, and 
in making known the peculiar traits of the 
country and people, Already its extremely 
valuable publications (Mitteilungen) have 
reached eight volumes. Full of interest- 
ing matter accurately set forth, in- 
stead of the old form of 


publica- 
tion, with pages 12x8 inches in_ size, 
the more recent volumes have taken 
the more convenient shape of 8144x6 inches, 





and the paper is of an improved quality. A 
striking feature is that of liberal illustra- 
tion by Japanese artists. Part ii. of vol- 
ume viii. contains a valuable engineering 
paper on ‘“‘The Railways of Japan,’’ one on 
the “Feast of Bon, or of Floating Lanterns 
in Memory of the Dead,’’ in which, also, the 
features of amusements and dances and 
even smal! boys’ mischief are not forgotten. 
Professor Aoyama writes of the plague, 
from a bacteriological point of view, and 
the Rev. A. Lloyd treats in scholarly fash- 
ion of the Dogmatic Anthropology with 
which Buddhism so fully deals. Two of the 
papers are well illustrated. _As a supple- 
ment, we have a limpid trans!ation into 
German, with abundant and scholarly notes, 
by Dr. Karl Florenz, Professor of Litera- 
ture in the Imperial University, of the 
classic ‘Nihongi’ (Chronicles of Japan), 
written in 820 A.D., together with an index 
and many illustrations of incidents and 
antiquities, making a thesaurus of learn- 
ing without knowledge of which no one 
can presume to be informed about Japan’s 
early history. 


—The fourth volume of the ‘Letters to 
Washington’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) car- 
ries the correspondence to May, 1774. The 
absence of an index to the four volumes 
would show that the Colonial Dames have 
extended the original plan, and do not 
intend to limit the series to letters written 
in colonial times. We trust that this is 
their decision, for the matter thus publish- 
ed will always be of interest, and is now 
so widely scattered in so many volumes as 
to defy research. Force printed in his 
‘American Archives’ such letters from the 
Washington collection as pertained to the 
two years covered by his compilation; but 
this work is not readily consulted, and, 
being somewhat hastily gathered, shows 
many serious omissions. The personal ele- 
ment of the letters will give place to the 
military relations, and much more careiul 
editing will be demanded. Yet, should the 
volumes be continued, the entire series will 
be the strongest possible argument in favor 
of the existence of such a society as that 
of the Colonial Dames. The neglect shown 
by the Government of its opportunity, al- 
most its duty, regarding this correspon- 
dence, is being compensated by the patriot- 
ic efforts of the above society, and a worthy 
form is now given to material that has not 
lost its historical value or its personal in- 
terest. 


—The volume before us contains two se- 
ries of letters which have already been 
printed—the Boucher and the Crawford let- 
ters. The one relates to the education of 
young Custis, and throws not a little light 
on the condition of the colleges of that day; 
the other turns on Washington’s specula- 
tions in Western lands, and proves at once 
his keenness and his eagerness to secure 
the best. The complicated Colville estate, 
a part of the management falling upon 
Washington, involved him in many perplex- 
ities, and gave rise to the curious story of 
his “defaleation.”” Troublesome, too, was 
a Mrs. Savage, whom Mercer described as 
“at the tender Age of three score and ten, 
denied the Use of Pen, Ink Paper & Ro- 
mances, and a frequent Use of the Strap 
is substituted in the Place of these Amuse- 
ments.’"’ John Posey, a worthless farmer,. 
was an object. of Washington's charity. 
But the most interesting features of the 





book will be found in the letters from the 
overseers of the different plantations be- 
longing to Washington, for they clearly 
reveal the infinite detail incident to care- 
ful management. The tobacco crop was 
ceasing to be the great commercial crop, 
and was being replaced by the cultivation 
of wheat and export of flour to the West 
Indies and Europe. The mill was an im- 
portant article in farm economy, and its 
Management demanded better labor than 
could easily be obtained anywhere in Vir- 
ginia. The raising of hogs, the profits of 
the fisheries, the spinning of wool by the 
sickly negroes, and the demand for farm 
horses required minute supervision to pre- 
vent waste, and the letters from Hill, in old 
Virginia, and from Simpson, on the Ohio, 
tell much the same story, save that in the 
newer region the slave was even at this 
early period at a disadvantage. The free 
white was in demand. 


—As a commentary on Shakspere, the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary can be evaluated 
only by students. Not all of them are above 
the error of reading with a modern sense 
familiar words used by the poet and his con- 
temporaries with quite another connotation. 
Such words will never be looked up in this 
Dictionary by the ordinary reader. Notori- 
ously, Dr. Murray’s colaborers have failed 
to explain away every stumbling-block of 
nonce-words or various puzzling lections; 
but occasionally they have been able to re- 
buke accepted emendation and restore the 
original text. An instance of this occurs in 
the quarterly issue (Lap-Leisurely) just is- 
sued by Henry Frowde. The word ‘“‘lega- 
tive’ in ‘‘Henry VIII.,” III. ii. 339, “By your 
power Legatiue,’’ is maintained as against 
the “legantine’’ of modern editions. Per 
contra, an erratum in Spenser’s ‘Faerie 
Queen,’ confessed in early editions among 
“Faults escap’d in the Printing,’ but over- 
looked by subsequent editors, introduced a 
spurious word ‘“‘lastery’”’ for “castory” into 
our vocabularies. Milton’s true text, again, 
“T owe no light or leading received from any 
man in the discovery of the truth,” is set 
over against Burke’s manufacture of it intoa 
familiar quotation—the ‘men .. . of 
light and leading’ in England. Pope’s 
“leather and prunella,’’ in allusion by rank 
to cobbler and parson (whose gown was made 
of prunella), has similarly undergone a sea 
change to make it a current counter of 
speech, with the meaning ‘something to 
which one is utterly indifferent.’ The pro- 
verbial expression, ‘“‘There is nothing like 
leather,” has not been traced beyond Fen- 
ning’s ‘Universal Spelling - book’ (1767). 
“Leatherette” bears the approximate date 
1880. ‘‘Leap-frog’’ makes its first appear- 
ance in Shakspere (1599), in Henry V. “In 
the lead”’ is an American expression; and 
this substantive, though old and well sup- 
ported in English usage, was branded by 
Dr. Johnson as a “low, despicable word.” 
“Launderer’ we have retained, though it is 
obsolete in England after occurring as early 
as 1475. “Lay of the land” (for “‘lie’’) is 
cited from Thoreau without animadversion 
as an Americanism; and indeed ‘‘lay of the 
country” is adduced from an English author 
in 1819. 


~—-The moot order of ‘“‘last two’’ versus 
“two last’ (and the like) is thus noticed by 
Mr. Bradley: “The more frequent form till 
the seventeenth century appears to be the 
two (three, etc.) last (=F. les deux derniers, 
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G. die zwei letzten): . . the form the 
last two (three, etc.) is now the more fre- 
quent of the two, except where last is equiv- 
alent to ‘last-mentioned.’’’ ‘‘Last day’’ for 
yesterday is still in dialect use, and we have 
held on to “lust evening’: but “last morn- 
ing’ has been given up. Some other relin- 
quishments in this section of the alphabet 
might also be regretted, as ‘“‘largerly (lar- 
gierly),” “‘latewardly,”’ and ‘“‘leggiadrous”’ 
(‘graceful,’ ‘elegant’), which Petrarch-fed 
poets, lamenting Laura’s “leggiadro porta- 
mento altero,’’ might have naturalized from 
the Italian. When the Gallicism 
something to be desired’ was first ventured 
is not established in the Dictionary by ex- 
ample. ‘‘By your leave’’ relates not to per- 


“leaves 


mission, but to good pleasure (love, lief). 
Sharp division in British usage is manifested 
in the case of ‘“‘lass,"’ which is in full vogue 
in northern and northern midland Britain, 
but has little or no popular currency in 
southern. The historical side of the Dic- 
tionary is illustrated conspicuously under 
“Law,” where are defined Avrogado’s law, 
Boyle’s, Gresham's, Grimm's, Verner’s, etc. 
And speaking of law, we should say that in 
this country one would oftenest hear ‘‘learn'd 
in the law’; but Mr. Bradley recognizes 
only the dissyllabiec pronunciation. Con- 
versely, he has “legg’d’’ only, whereas we 
should ordinarily expect to hear ‘‘a one-leg- 
ged man,”’ for instance. 


-A valuable supplement to the now nu 
merous critical studies of Ibsen is furnish 
ed by J. B. Halvorsen’s ‘Bibliographical In 
formation concerning Henrik Ibsen's Col- 
lected Works,’ 
Gyldendal of Copenhagen in 1501. At the 
time of the author’s death in February, 1900, 
the material for all but the last six 
cramas treated was ready for the press. The 


which was published by 


task of preparing the remainder, upon ta 
basis of Halvorsen’s collections, and follow- 
ing closely his method, was undertaken by 
his friend, Sten Konow. The plan of the 
beok is briefly as follows: The works ar‘ 
taken up in the chronological order of their 
p'blication. A brief general account is fo! 
lowed by a list of editions in the originai, 
accompanied by interesting details about the 
Then fol 


low foreign translations and commentarie 


number of copies printed, ete. 


ecncluding with a list of performances, ia 
both Europe and America. 
has been aimed at in the account of edi- 
tions and translations; in the last two item 


Completenes 


named above only an approximation at con. 

pleteness outside of Scandinavia is possi 

ble. The only marked deficiency in the 
commentaries is the omission of some val- 
uable English and American criticisms. No 
mention is made of Fayne’s translation of 
Henrik Jeger’s ‘Ibsen.’ Of special interest, 
as giving less familiar facts, is the section 
dealing with Ibsen's noems, the first edition 
ef which appeared in 1871. The large nuin 
ber of these poems translated into Polish is 
noticeable, the reason for it probably being 
Ibsen’s warm love of liberty. One of th 

verses, written originally in German, and 
addressed to a Germati lady, contains a su, 

gestive little piece of self-criticism. It 
will probably be a source of surprise to mos 
American readers to lcarn that the first per 
formance of ‘‘Ghosts"’ was given by a Dan 

Norwegian company in Chicago, in May 
1382, a month before the earliest perform 
ance in Germany, and more than a year be 


fore the play was produced anywhere ig 
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Scandinavia. The only performances of 
‘Emperor and Galilean’ were given in ISS6 
The only 


rst play, “Catilina,’ 


at Leipzig and in 1888 at Berlin 





performance of Ibsen's f 
that is noted was at Stockholm, December 
3 1881 The one serious fault to be found 
with Halvorsen’s admirable bibliography is 
that it is presented in Danish, but this can 


be readily rectified. 


The decease in Japan of Dr. Stuart 





Eldredge, on November 16, at 
and of Mr. Edward Howard House in Tokio 
on December 18, depriv: the American 


community of two notable men resident in 


Japan for more than thirty years. The one 
was an ornament to medical science, the 
other to letters and musi: Both were 
deeply beloved by th Japanese, beside 

being the recipients of imperial favor in 


the form of decorations. On Dr. Eldredg 
was bestowed the third class of the Order 
of Merit, on Mr. House the 
ire The latter 


born in Boston in 1836, followed at fir 


second-class 
order of the Sacred Treast 
his father’s occupation of bank-note en 
graver, but in the early fifties enter: 
nalism and became a musical and dramati« 
eritic in New York city. As correspondent, 


he reported the John Brown episode at Har 


per’s Ferry, and later the war campaigns 
Mr. House was fairly successful as a play 
writer in collaboration with Dion Bouci 
cault, but ince 1870, had spent most of 
his life in Japan, teaching English in the 





University and conducting the Tokio Times 
from 1877 to 1880. By his vigorous writing 
he was influential in rousing the publi 


sentiment in America and Europe through 


which Japan ultimately gained her sov 
ereign rights as a nation His pamphlet 


on the Kagoshima and Shimonoseki affair 
Though crip 


were especially illuminating 


pled by gout for more than twenty year 
he contributed steadily to the magazine 
He accompanied the Japanese army, under 


Gen. Saigo, to Formosa in 1874, and wrote a 
full account of that expedition which pow 
erfully affected modern history in the Far 
Kast ‘Yone Santo, a Tale of Japan,’ and 
‘Japanese Episodes,’ touch the lighter side 
of native tit His latest and greatest musi: 
al triumph (he held the degree of Mus. Do 
from Oxford) was the organization of an 
Imperial Court orchest 


ra of Japanese young 


men, which, in 1900-1901, gave creer 


performances, the first of the sort in Ja 
pan. 


LANCIANIT'’S OLD ROME 
Vew Tales of Old Rome. By Rodolfo Lan 
ciani. Illustrated. 
Mifflin & Co. 1901 


Boston: Houghton, 
It is a matter of great importance for an 
archeologist to consider how freely he may 
give rein to his imagination, particularly 
when sentiment enters largely into his ai 
position and is exaggerated by circum 
stances of birth and environment Lan 
ciani is one of the great students of Roman 
classical antiquity. Possessed of broad 
knowledge of his subject, with a mind keen 
to the possibilities of every discovery, no 
matter how apparently insignificant, with 
an imagination ready to supply all th 
missing links, and with a sentiment fired by 
a love for the imperial city, our author ha 
written upon a subject musty with the dust 
of ages a number of books which have a 
wondrous charm. Nevertheless, these sam: 
books give the reader a sense of insecurity, 
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and inspire a fear lest the fair structure 


may have been founded and framed by the 
imagination of the enthusiastic scholar 


The latest is no exception in this respect 


In a beautiful volur of three hundred 
and thirty-six pages ntitled ‘New Tal 

of Old Rome,’ the author has brought to 
gether eight essays upor it t which 


are related only in so far as they have to 





do with Rome. Two ars neerned with 
the recent discoveries in the Forum and 
along the Sacra Via, one treats of the grov 


and inscriptions of the Arval Brotherhood 
another considers the mystery surr 
the Grave of St. Paul, the fifth is entitled 


“Strange Superstitions in Rome.” The last 





three relate interesting is to t 
memorials of the Jews, the h, and t? 
Seotch which are found in Rome 

Naturally we turn with special interest to 
the ¢ iy describing the r t d erie 
in the Forum which hav tirred the « 

ty of tl ‘ t world 1 have t 1 
the eves of t lent ind 1 en to t 
th irea, near the rch of S t 
Ny ru “ ’ wa th Cor ‘ ‘ 
Ron To Profe or Lar ini the fa 4 
but now generally 1 re ted lapis + oF 
indicates the tomb of Ro l the founder 
of tl ei rl black I not | 
the identical slat ] he Co t 
in the time of the king ind av have t n 
placed by Dio tian, bh they rk ti 
tomb of Re l 1 tl it I ‘ 


pe 
lion nd the conical-shaped pil ! 

pyramidal one engrTra ! th ! 

ter tanding near | ‘ rat 

monument raised in honor « the founder 
of the city not long after h t vis 


mutilation which they sho othe ; 
ble speaking evidence ¢ 
acking of Rome by tlt Ga 
The pillar is only anot! 
this is the tomb of R 

bles the 


of Numidian marbl erit pe 


‘naval pillar of Duiliu and tt 


terpretation of the inset 1en 
Professor Ceci and put hed in tl Not 
degli Neari ome mont! £0 put 
English form by the author 

Now all th forn r ! pst lelig? 
story, and we on 
were all true 
sumption, and 
markable fact (on the t ( t! 
mitium in the Roman Forum tt 
recently been discovered, below tl 


nized level o thie mperta ‘ 


known All that 
Maxentiu probabl built thi 
in honor of hi on Romulu be 


of recalling the founder of tt 





what is undoubtedly the oldest Latin 


scription in existence. There ig nothing 


TA 
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however, about the stone to prove that it 
was set up in the time of the kings The 
archaic letters are similar in form to the 
Greek alphabet on the Formello vase, at 
the date of which the Romans were bor- 
rowing that alphabet for their own written 
language. Of the inscription not more 
than half a dozen words can be recog- 
nized, and we can only say that the lan- 
guage refers in some way to the reo 
sacrificulus, who presided in the comitia 
calata for the making of wills. Professor 
Ceci’s interpretation is an invention, and, 
although ingenious, does not deserve recog- 
nition in a work of any authority. In stat- 
ing that the Duenos bowl was the oldest 
Latin inscription before the discovery of 
the stele, Professor Lanciani has over- 
looked the Fibula Prenestina. The Pre- 
nestine brooch has an inscription in retro- 
grade order, the letters of which closely 
resemble those on the stele, and there is 
the same three-pointed form of punctua- 
tion. Both inscriptions date in the same 
period, perhaps in the seventh or sixth cen- 
tury B. Cc. 

It is very probable that the Latin people 
obtained their alphabet from the Chalci- 
dian colony of Cume, and our author should 
not have said that this theory had been 
abandoned, even though it enabled him to 
introduce the fanciful derivation of cerimo- 
nium. The inscription on the stele shows 
the alternating direct and retrograde order 
styled “boustrophedon.” This combined 
order is the medium of change from the 
retrograde to the direct, and, since the 
discovery of the Fibula Prenestina with its 
retrograde form, has been thought to have 
been used by the Latins, though no evi- 
dence has been discovered before this time. 
The Etruscans, Umbrians, and Oscans did 
not use the alternating order inasmuch as 
they always wrote from right to left. 

Professor Lanciani, when speaking of the 
work of Maxentius in the Forum, makes 
the suggestion that the newly discovered 
pedestal upon which was engraved the in- 
scription, ‘‘To Mars the invincible father 
and to the founders of his eternal city,’ 
once supported the famous bronze wolf 
which has been popularly identified with 
the statue struck by lightning in B. c. 64, 
since the right hind leg shows an injury 
of some kind. The latter part of this chap- 
ter treats of the origin of Pasquino, upon 
whose statue were posted epigrams and 
mottoes, a custom giving rise to the word 
pasquinades. What this has to do with the 
new discoveries in the Forum it is impossi- 
ble to say, for the “battered torso” dubbed 
Pasquino was discovered as early as the 
fifteenth century. 

Under the heading “The New Discoveries 
on the Sacra Via,"’ Professor Lanciani 
describes the Fasti which were placed on 
the walls of the Regia. When speaking of 
the Atrium of Vesta, he contradicts, though 
with regret, the theory that the mutilated 
statue of a Vestal found three feet below 
the floor of the Atrium was buried thus, 
to complete the disgrace of the priestess, 
whose name had been erased from a pedes- 
tal perhaps because she became a Chris- 
tian. Nevertheless, he thinks that this 


proselyte was the Claudia named by Pru- 
dentius, since the name began with a C, 
which is all that remains of the inscription. 

Suetonius tells us of the erection of the 
marble column in honor of Cesar on the 
site of his funeral pyre. 


At its base was 





set an altar which, together with the pil- 
lar, was thrown down by Dolabella, son-in- 
law of Cicero. Fragments of the column 
still remain, and mark the spot where “the 
great man was incinerated.” The descrip- 
tion of the laying bare of the pavement of 
the Sacred Way and the clivus of ‘‘Commo- 
dus or Domitian” gives an opportunity for 
the introduction of the story of Simon the 
Magician and St. Peter. The chapter as- 
signed to the Sacred Grove of the Arvales 
consists of thirty-eight pages, only four- 
teen of which treat of the subject. Under 
this title we find mention of the terminal 
gods, and the evolution of the shapeless 
boundary stones into the Herme of later 
times, and the discovery of pedestals of 
portrait busts, which bear the names of 
Bacchylides and Pindar. The chapter closes 
with a description of sacred groves, and in 
particular that of Annia Regilla, still sur- 
viving under the name “Bosco Sacro.” 

Professor Lanciani opens the chapter on 
“The Truth about the Grave of St. Paul’ by 
a description of the Basilica Aemilia 
rebuilt by L. Paullus, a fact recorded 
by a recently found fragment Paul(us) 
rest(ituit) ; and he states clearly his belief 
that the columns of Phrygian marble of 
the Church of St. Paul on the road to Ostia 
were taken from the old Basilica, because 
it was levelled to the ground at the close 
of the fourth century, at the precise time 
when the Church was built. It was natural 
that materials from the Basilica Aemilia 
(Paulli) should be used in the Church of 
the Apostle of the same name because of 
the custom of the Christians of ‘placing 
pagan buildings under the care of saints 
whose names sounded more or less like 
those of the gods just expelled.’’ De Rossi 
thinks both buildings stood at the same 
time, and refers to two dog-collars with in- 
scriptions which mention the two buildings. 
The opinion of the author as to the mys- 
terious grave is summed up in these words: 
“The grave of St. Paul has come down to 
us, most likely as left by Constantine the 
Great, enclosed in a metal case. The Sara- 
cens of 846 damaged the outside marble 
casing and the marble epitaph, but did not 
reach the grave. As to the nature of the 
grave itself, its shape, its aspect, its con- 
tents, I am afraid our curiosity will never 
be satisfied.” 

The strange superstitions that claim at- 
tention in the next chapter are those asso- 
ciated with the worship of Cybele, Mithras, 
and Artemis Taurica. Many sanctuaries 
for the worship of Mithras have been 
found and explored in Kome and vicinity, 
the best known of which is the cave of the 
Capitoline Hill, discovered in the six- 
teenth century, and named Lo Perso by rea- 
son of the Persian origin of Mithras, and 
which contained the famous bas-relief 
showing the taurobolium. The ancient ships 
now at the bottom of Lake Nemi Pro- 
fessor Lanciani believes to have been used 
for religious purposes, in connection with 
the sanctuary of Artemis Taurica on the 
shore. It has always been a mystery what 
the purpose of these vessels, two hundred 
feet long and sixty feet broad on a lake of 
a diameter of four thousand feet, might 
have been. 

It is a matter of regret that the chapter 
on Jewish memorials in Rome opens with 
references whose authenticity the author 
himself questions. There is no reason to 
believe that the sarcophagus with labels 





incribed in the twelfth century really con- 
tained the bones of the Maccabees who came 
to Rome in the second century B. C., nor 
can we believe that the princeps libertinorum 
of Pompeii was the “Rabbi of the local 
Pompeian synagogue.’’ The Horti Lamiani 
mentioned because of Caligula’s affront to 
the Jews are described in a most enter- 
taining way. The Arch of Titus with its 
reliefs, the triumphal gate of the Circus 
Maximus celebrating the conquest of Judea, 
and the Temple and Forum of Peace dedi- 
cated four years after the fall of Jerusalem, 
are the other memorials considered in this 
chapter. 

The remainder of the book, dealing, as it 
does, with English and Scottish memorials, 
has to do with the medizval period, for, 
with the exception of the remains of the 
Arch of Claudius, and some pearls and pigs 
of lead, there are no other memorials from 
Britain dating in the classical period. The 
tomb of the Saxon king Caedwalla, who 
died in Rome in 689, the Schola Saxonum 
(or Saxon quarter) dating from 727, the 
Hospice on the site of the barracks of the 
blue faction of charioteers, and the college 
built on the same site which entertained 
John Milton and Richard Crashaw, the 
residences of the English ambassadors of 
about the time of the Reformation, and 
finally the House of St. Gregory, from 
whose monastery St. Augustine started to 
preach the gospel in Britain, are the Eng- 
lish memorials described. 

The style of the author is most satis- 
factory in its clearness, and there is a 
marked absence of the obscure, professional 
form of statement. There is some evidence 
of carelessness, as when the Maffeian Fasti 
are classed as named from a place, whereas 
they are so designated in honor of the great 
scholar Maffei. The master of Varro was 
L. Aelius and not Lelius, and the letters in 
the Bibliotheca Pacis were those of Sinnius 
Capito and not of Asinnius Capito. Juve- 
nal does not say that the Jews hung bas- 
kets on the trees. In the tenth century a 
mark by old English calculation equalled 
100 pennies or denarii, and not 160, so that 
the families of Britain paying Peter’s Pence 
numbered thirty, and not forty-eight, thou- 
sand. The illustrations are excellent and 
well chosen. Some have already appeared 
in the Notizie degli Scavi, particularly the 
aerial photographs, which, being distinct, 
are very useful. 


RECENT POETRY. 


The rapid increase of books of miscella- 
neous poetical selections, while valuable as 
supplying labor-saving machines, brings with 
it many disadvantages. The names of authors 
get misplaced; so do commas and semi- 
colons. The copyist makes, unconsciously 
or consciously, slight alterations which the 
next transcriber multiplies, and it is only 
when some careful Dr. Rolfe comes along, 
after a century or so, that the original ver- 
sion is faithfully restored. One of the far- 
ther incidental evils is when a well-mean- 
ing editor, like Mr. John Burroughs, gives 
us ‘Songs of Nature’ (McClure), and inter- 
mingles through his citations English and 
American daisies, English and American 
corn, without so much as a hint that his 
poets describe different species. If the 
English language is to overspread the earth 
and to describe natural objects with equal 
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freedom from Alaska to Australia, we shall 
ultimately have to bring geography into 
even the books of poetical selections, or 
else hopelessly bewilder our children. Even 
apart from this, Mr. Burroughs’s citations 
are not always accurate; thus, he quotes 
“Winter Night’s Tale’’ for ‘“‘Winter’s Tale” 
(p. 27), gives us verses by Mrs. Darmsteter 
instead of Darmesteter (p. 32), and 
makes Shakspere’s angels sing to the 
young-eyed ‘‘cherubims” instead of ‘“‘cher- 
ubins.”” He also does some things of 
which the poets themselves might complain, 
as in citing the original form of Shelley’s 
“Pine-Forest,”” instead of the later form; 
in taking parts of poems without indicat- 
ing that they are only parts; in dividing 
the lines in his own way or running to- 
gether lines which the poet separated, 
as in Browning’s “Home-Thoughts, from 
Abroad”’ and the like. 


With these limitations the volume has 
much that is varied and interesting, even 
in the preface of Mr. Burroughs, were it 
only for the quality best described as mod- 
est arrogance which makes him usc the 
first person singular ten times in the first 
fourteen lines, and which leads him to ven- 
ture again upon ground where he has more 
than once erred in time past, namely, in 
underrating the variations of nature, and 
assuming that nothing is true unless he 
has observed it within his own particular 
bailiwick. This he does, for instance, when 
he objects to Lowell for making the male 
oriole assist in nest-building (p. vii), al- 
though he is criticising an observer quite 
as careful as himself, and one who has 
once or twice, in times past, proved to 
be right when Mr. Burroughs was wrong. It 
may be remembered that the latter once 
censured Lowell roundly for making dan- 
delions and buttercups bloom together, 
when it turned out that the critic had 
never even seen the particular species 
of buttercup which the poet was describ- 
ing. 

A collection of more permanent value is 
the series of ‘Colonial Prose and Poetry,” 
edited by William P. Trent and Benjamin 
W. Wells (Crowell), contained in three 
volumes chronologically arranged and en- 
titled respectively ‘The Transplanting of 
Culture,’ ‘The Beginnings of Americanism,’ 
‘The Growth of the National Spirit,’ rang- 
ing in all from 1607 to 1775. The selec- 
tion and distribution of these extracts could 
scarcely be improved; the combination of 
the Virgiria and New England elements 
produces a work far more varied and read- 
able than might have been expected; and 
we miss but few well-known and classic 
passages, one of these being the protest of 
the Rev. John Higginson against those set- 
tlers who count religion as ten only and 
the whole world as thirteen. A more se- 
rious question is that involved in the mod- 
ernizing of the spelling, a question on which 
there will always be two sides, even in 
books for popular use. In some passages 
of these volumes, poetry and prose may be 
said to be combined, as in the description 
by the Rev. Benjamin Coleman of his 
friendship with “the incomparable Philo- 
mela,’”’ otherwise Mrs. Elizabeth Singer of 
Agford, near Frome, who had a volume of 
poems then in print, being then about her 
twenty-fourth year; and whom he found 
“comely in body, lowly in dress, with a 
soul fair and bright as an angel.’ This 
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lady described to him the way in which she 


and her sister wrote poetry together: 

“My sister,” said she, “was a year or 
two younger than I, and her affection as 
well as wit was quicker. I seemed, how- 
ever, to myself to think more thoroughly 
She desired ever to be with me, and I 
wanted to be more by myself. We often 
retired by consent, each to her chamber, 
to compose and then to compare what we 
wrote She always exceeded me in the 
number of lines, but mine, I think, were 
more correct” (vol. iii., p. 81) 

It is quite difficult to believe that all 
this happened in a Puritan houschold in the 
seventeenth century, but so it was. Mr. 
Coleman did not, it seems, marry his Phi- 
lomel, but he nevertheless had a daughter 
who was also a poet and who wrote verses 
which were, in the words of our editors, 
“pathetically impossible.” 

Another extremely interesting work of 
selections is ‘Flowers from Persian Poets,’ 
edited by Nathan Haskell Dole and Belle 
M. Walker (Crowell). We understand the 
extracts given in this work to have been 
selected by Miss Walker, and only the in- 
troduction to have been furnished by Mr 
Dole. The work certainly gives an attrac- 
tive and varied exhibition of the Persian 
poets hitherto scattered through a variety 
of volumes. It is beautifully printed. 

Another book that may come under the 
head of collections is ‘Walt Whitman's 
Poetry; A Study and a Selection,’ by Ed- 
mond Holmes (Lane). The choice of Whit- 
man’s poems, some thirty or forty, is the 
best we have ever seen, and the criticisms 
are among the best. Mr. Holmes says of 
Whitman what others have observed, from 
the English point of view, that “his audi- 
ence, though small, is select. . . . Pop- 
ular he certainly is not, and is not likely 
to become” (p. 51). No one has better de- 
scribed what he calls Whitman's “recita- 
tive’’ manner, saying: 

“At its best it is singularly impressive. 
There are certain inexpressible feelings— 
large, stormy, dreamy feelings that can 
never quite come to the birth—which it ex- 
presses (if I may be allowed the paradox) 
with marvellous power and effect. For this 
particular purpose it has no rival. Indeed, 
after reading some of Whitman's inspired 
passages, I feel for the moment as if all 
forms of metrical verse were by compari- 
son cold, tame, and formal. But there is 
no other medium of expression in which the 
transition from poetry to prose is so rapid- 
ly or so easily made. Sometimes we find 
ourselves in the middle of plain, inoffensive 
prose without quite knowing how we got 
there” (p. 49). 

Mr. Holmes says admirably, to counter- 
balance this: “One of the advantages of 
artistic form in poetry is that it makes for 
reserve and self-control. The poet has to 
keep back part of what he feels; and this 
intensifies the effect of what he says"’ (p. 9). 
He elsewhere says of Whitman: ‘He is the 
last man in the world to consume his own 
smoke.” 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder’s thin little 
volume of ‘Poems and Inscriptions’ (The 
Century Co.) inevitably makes the impres- 
sion of some thinness within. The verses 
seem somewhat perfunctory, and suggest 
the possibility that, among his varicty of 
active interests, the undoubted poetic gift 
of this author may have been somewhat ar- 
rested. The little Whitmanesque prose 
poem of “The Night Pasture’’ has a pleas- 
ing touch, but cannot be called an entire 
success; while “A Letter from the Farm” 
lacks a redeeming wit. ‘The ‘Inscriptions 
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for the Pan-American Exposition” are com- 
pact and well expressed, but are they quite 
worth putting into book form? Even Mr 
Stedman's ‘Mater Coronata’ (Houghton, 
Miffiln & Co.), recited at the Yale Bi-cen- 
tenary, is open in a degree to the same 
criticism. The very form of the ode has 
perhaps had its day, and it will be remem 
bered that, of Lowell's three attempta in 
that direction, only one was really suc 


cessful. 

We have before now expressed our con 
fidence in the poetic quality of Miss Jo 
sephine Preston Peabody as seen in her 


“‘Wayfarers,’ and still more in her ‘Fortuns 
and Men's Eyes,’ when compared with the 
somewhat monotonous and tame volumes of 
verse which crowd the critic's table They 
seem to show a difference of kind rather 
than of degree—an author evincing not 
merely talent, but genius She has now 
1ad the farther daring to essay the drama 
and there is certainly a continuance of 
promise. To take Marlowe himself bodily 
out of his own poems and set him elsewhere 
is surely no slight undertaking, and yet 
this is what she has done in her new vol 
ume, ‘Marlowe’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Its merit has been at once recognized by 
the critics, but what they do not seem to 
recognize is the profounder aspect of the 
book. They perceive the fresh grace of the 
lyrics interspersed, like this song (p. 124) 

Summer moon Summer-m mon, 

Bless thy golden face 
Come above the downs, now; 
Do the garden grace 
While we are thy care to keep 


- Bless the field, bless the sheep; 


Shine on our sleep 


While the nightingales do sing 
Come, bonny guest 

Thy foot-fall is a silver thing, 
West west 

Morning goes and afternoon 

Summer will be going seon 
Ay, Summer-moon! 






The critics skim off the love-story from th 
surface, as if that were all, whereas the 
author herself skilfully assigns to it a sub 
ordinate place. The following lines tell us 
what the humble heroine was to Marlow: 
an influence wholly sweet and good, so far 
as it went, but by no means potent enough 
to remould that world-weary life (p. 44) 


Lodge 
And yet I could have sworn 
Your eves took interest In the little saint 
We saw to-day 
Warlowe 


The little country shrine 
Why, so they did And, therefore, she was marl 
T is only she will look with pitying gaz 

On me in gorgeous torment Snowflake pity, 
Destined to melt and lose itself in fire 

Or ever it can cool my tongue! Ay, Tom 

I owe the Faith more tribute than I pay, 

For its apt figures. Con thy Bible, Tom 

I'm glad they chanced here I shall think 


Just of her face: the little Quietude 
Standing in shelter, quite immovable 

And reach my hand up for a tear, a drog 
Of holy water from those hands of hers 
She fille the only need was left to me; 
And sooth to say, I never t ight of it 
Before I saw her 


She, nevertheless, passes out of his life 
while he faces his unfinished problem of 
existence, and dies Here the young au 
thor shows the rare power of making her 
drama end at a climax, which she reache 
in the final monosyllable of the piay. Thi 
last touch is, indeed, so fine that only a 
great actor could do it justice; and in this 
respect, as in others, the reader longs to 
see it put upon the boards and tested be 
hind the footlights, where so many med 
ocre things are just now finding the 
Turping to new poetry of British origin 


we find that Mr. John Lane, in most 1: 
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spects an admirable publisher, becomes 
more and more tantalizing in the smallness 
of his books. Mrs. Alice Meynell’s ‘Later 
Poems’ includes but thirty-seven pages. No- 
thing in this volume perhaps equa!s that 
“Letter from a Girl to her Own Old Age,” 
which Ruskin called ‘‘perfectly heavenly,” 
but the book is marked by that high-minded 
intensity which always belongs to its au- 
thor, at least in verse—for her prose is 
more unequal. The following lines con- 
vey a vivid impression of an object which 
few Americans have perhaps noticed (p. 
26): 
NOVEMBER BLUE. 


The colour of the electric lights has a strange effect in 
giving a complementary lint to the air in the early eve- 
ning.—EsssY ON LONDON. 


O, heavenly colour! London town 
Has blurred it from her skies; 
And hooded in an earthly brown, 
Unheaven'd the city lies, 

No longer standard-like this hue 
Above the broad road flies; 

Nor does the narrow street the blue 
Wear, slender pennon-wise. 


But when the gold and silver lamps 
Colour the London dew, 

And, misted by the winter damps, 
The shops shine bright anew 

Blue comes to earth, it walks the street, 
It dyes the wide air through; 

A mimic sky about their feet, 
The throng go crowned with blue, 

It is the misfortune of Mr. Henley to 
write during two-thirds of the time on the 
heights of heaven and love, and the other 
third in the depths of what he himself 
calls “the grizzly colonies of the grave.” 
Hence his readers are alternately adoring 
and despairing. Take, for instance, this as 
the low-water mark in his ‘Hawthorne and 
Lavender, with Other Verses’ (Harpers) 
(p. Ixiv): 

Silence, loneliness, darkness 

These, and of these my fill, 


While God in the rush of the Maytide 
Without is working His will. 


Without are the wind and the wall-flowers, 
The leaves and the nests and the rain, 
And in all of them God is making 
His beautiful purpose plain. 


Sut IT wait in a horror of strangeness 
A tool on His workshop floor, 
Worn to the butt, and banished 
His hand forevermore 
Now turn to this (p. xliii): 
A world of leafage murmurous and a-twinkle; 
The green, delicious plenitude of June; 
Love and laughter and song 
The blie day long 
Going to the same glad, golden tune 
The same glad tune! 


Clouds on the dim, delighting skies a-sprinkle; 
Poplars black in the wake of a setting moon; 
Love and lapguor and sleep 

And the star-sown deep 


Going to the same good, golden tune 
The same good tune! 


It is to be noticed, however, that, through 
ail this wide range of variation, Mr. Hen- 
ley’s loyal love of wife and home and chil- 
dren remains a constant quantity, so that 
his books of poetry, at least, yield on the 
whole more of pleasure than of pain. 

The same thing can hardly be said of 
Thomas Hardy, who, with increasing power 
of execution, shows an ever-growing ten- 
deney both toward the gloomy and toward 
the coarse, so that, even in his verses, he 
has to designate by simple dashes words 
not to be used in good society. It is im- 
possible to regard this as a healthy or 
wholesome development. It is simply Whit- 
man's “heroic nudity’’ and the violation of 
that reserve which higher natures feel, On 
the other hand, it accompanies at times a 


habit of vigorous expression which may 
reach some strong effects, if at too high a 
cost. If sheer strength is the only object, 
why was man created, and why were not 
the lion and the elephant enough? All this 
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comes readily to the mind in reading Mr. 
Hardy’s ‘Poems of the Past and the Pres- 
ent’ (Harpers). For mere thought and im- 
agination, it is to be noticed that his poems 
of travel show a healthier tone than those 
written in England, and, perhaps, even a 
greater vigor of thought, especially those 
written at Rome and at Zermatt. We quote, 
for instance, stanzas written at the pyra- 
mid of ‘Cestius, near the graves of Shelley 
and Keats, in 1887 (p. 53): 

Who, then, was Cestius, 

And what is he to me?— 


Amid thick thoughts and memories multitudinous 
One thought alone brings he. 


I can recall no word 
Of anything he did; 

For me he is a man who died and was interred 
To leave a pyramid 


Whose purpose was exprest 
Not with its first design, ’ 
Nor till, far down in Time, beside it found their 
rest 
Two countrymen of mine. 


Cestius in life, maybe, 
Slew, breathed out threatening; 

I know not, This I know: in death all silently 
Ile does a kindlier thing, 


In beckoning pilgrim feet 
With marble finger high 
To where, by shadowy wall and history-haunted 
street, 
Those matchless singers lie. . . . 


—Say, then, he lived and died 
That stones which bear his name 
Should mark, through Time, where two immortal 
Shades abide; 
It is an ample fame. 

There is at any rate a solid Saxon grap- 
ple of thought in all these poems by Mr. 
Hardy, even where the exercise of muscle 
is so robust and vigorous that one scarcely 
calls them poems. They are strangely con- 
trasted in this respect with ‘The Wind 
among the Reeds,’ by W. B. Yeats (London: 
Mathews), to be classed with poems which, 
as some one has said, ‘‘seem little more 
than sighs that the silence should be 
broken.” The same can hardly be said of 
“‘Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring done into Eng- 
lish Verse’ (Longmans) by Reginald Rankin, 
in which the touch is somewhat too heavy, 
so that the book is hard reading, and one 
rather wishes silence would return. 


Liistoric Towns of the Western States. Edit- 
ed by Lyman P. Powell. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Pp. xxxvi, 702. Illustrated. 


Every man thinks his own geese swans, 
and every city thinks itself superior to its 
equals and equal to its superiors. It would 
have somewhat abated this delusion if the 
last official census of each town treated 
in ‘Historic Towns’ had stood at the head 
and front of its monograph as its “eternal 
blazon.”’ These figures, largely  lack- 
ing, have led to mystifications and tamper- 
ing with comparative tests. Des Moines is 
declared to have “almost double the pop- 
ulation of any other Iowa city,’’ which 
double is 72,594. Its real census of 62,139 
is suppressed. Omaha, silent as to her 
falling off more than 37,000 from a former 
census, hides her exact numbers and calls 
herself ‘‘the business centre of 175,000 peo- 
ple’; Cincinnati, with an unmentioned cen- 
sus of 325,902, reckons as “its belongings 
enough cities and villages across in Ken- 
tucky to swell her to the half-million 
mark.’ We are informed that ‘‘the popula- 
tion of Kansas City, in Missourl, is about 
225,000." Had we been vouchsafed its cen- 
sus of 163,752, we should see that ‘about’ 
excuses counting in more than 55,000 souls. 
It is added that ‘‘the region directly tribu- 
tary is sure to press the city steadily for- 
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ward till it ranks with Boston, Baltimore, 
and St. Louis.’’ Chicago, deeming her 1,- 
698,575 not worth printing, says she is 
“nearing the two million mark,” and hints 
that predictions of ‘‘ten millions ultimate- 
ly harbored there would not be _ wildly 
cptimistic.’’ Spokane claims to have grown 
within thirty years from three persons to 
fifty thousand; but its actual count of 36,- 
848 nowhere appears. In Salt Lake City the 
off.cial numbers 53,531 are given, but are 
also impeached in the same sentence by 
these words: “though the current city di- 
rectory, compiled immediately after the 
census enumeration, gives names and ad- 
dresses of nearly seventy thousand resident 
inhabitants.’’ Here and elsewhere ‘‘almost’’ 
and ‘‘very nigh’’ save many a lie. 

The beadroll of vague exaggerations, pre- 
ferring the doubtful to the certain, is too 
long to go through. It betrays a scorn of 
accuracy which is vexatious even to those 
it cannot mislead, and forebodes further 
careJessness which is not wanting. The 
motto of the leading monograph, borrowed 
from Senator Daniel of Virginia, prints his 
name ‘“Daniels.”” Carver’s three years’ 
travel is declared to have begun in 1776, 
yet “the Revolution came afterward.” It 
is stated that Lewis and Clark went to the 
Columbia in 1803, and that Pike started up 
the Mississippi in 1804. River Raisin is 
printed River Basin. ‘‘Ad majoram gloriam’”’ 
also appears. Misprints are too many to 
be accidental. The first page fixes the 
founding of Marietta ‘‘on the seventh of 
April, 1788,”’ and its founding is elsewhere 
mentioned to have been ‘“‘two months before 
that of Cincinnati,’’ which is chronicled as 
two days after Christmas, the same year—a 
short year when two months stretched from 
spring to midwinter. Again, in regard to 
the Indian capture of Mackinac, we are told 
that ‘‘more than two thousand of the Eng- 
lish lost their lives’ (p. 338). But no his- 
torian sets down the total then slain as 
more than seventy soldiers and a trader or 
two. Three-score and ten was really an ab- 
surd overestimate—originating, perhaps, 
from the verbal similarity of seventeen and 
seventy. The official report of the British 
captain was: ‘‘The Indians killed one lieu- 
tenant and fifteen rank and file.’’ These 
dwindling numbers bring to mind _ the 
eleven thousand virgins, all martyred with 
St. Ursula, whose bones some of us wept 
over in Cologne till we learned that the 
victims had been multiplied by a verbal 
misunderstanding; the name of a single 
maiden Undecimilla (Miss Eleventhousand), 
when written without an initial capital, be- 
ing taken for a numeral. 

The contributions to this picnic are un- 
equal in everything except in length. One 
of the best is that on Madison, Wisconsin. 
Its points are well chosen, dwelt on in due 
proportion, with none of that boomer ef- 
fusiveness which is elsewhere such a beset- 
ting sin. Critics, however, will cavil at 
calling pamphlets books, and, while not 
showing the census of 19,164, talking of 
Madison as “a community of 25,000’’—thus 
effacing the ine between urban and subur- 
ban limits, 

The preéminences arrogated to several 
cities are in things doubtful or trivial. 
Cincinnati rejoices that she stands “near- 
est the centre of national population,” as 
“always a strategic point,’ and as the 
“largest centre of playing-card manufac- 
ture.” Detroit, pointing with pride to her 
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“sunsets as unrivalled,” provokes Shak- 
spcrians to ask: “Has Britain all the sun 
that shines?” She notes that more ton- 
nage passes by her than enters and leaves 
London and Liverpool. Every Channel town 
may say as much. Cleveland shows a por- 
trait of Artemus Ward, because he so- 
journed there two years. Like a circle in 
the water, she never ceases to enlarge her- 
self; says that half our millions cluster 
round her within 700 miles, and that “‘Gar- 
field, Hayes, and McKinley may be con- 
sidered citizens of greater Cleveland’— 
whatever that may be. Her chapter is 
headed ‘‘The Pleasant City.’’ Redolent of 
the Standard Oil Company, her 
child, and aspiring to be more sooty and 
smoky than Pittsburgh, she persists in 
the iteration and reiteration, from first 
to last, of ‘‘so pleasant.” 

We have exposed certain peccadilloes in 
the book under review, not because it is 
bad, but because it is so good. It supplies 
a desideratum, and its faults are of easy 
correction. Type, paper, illustrations, and 
general make-up are not far from immac- 
ulate. The introduction binds up, so far 
as may be, the scattered ears into a sheaf. 
It is a scholarly exhibit of the natural 
causes, in mines, soil, rivers, lakes, as 
well as the moral, political, economic 
causes, of settlement and expansion. Its 
weakest monographs teach us much we are 
glad to know and cannot find elsewhere. 
Its nonsense is suited to popular nonsense, 
and will heightén its popularity. Its 
sphere will be wider than its own West, 
and it will win many to Westernize. 


favorite 


Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale. 
Edited by James B. Reynolds, Samuel H. 
Fisher, Henry B. Wright, Committee of 
Publication. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1901. 
It was to be expected that a volume of 

this kind would be one of the monuments 
distinguishing Yale’s bicentennial celebra- 
tion. It was also to be expected that it 
would be a better book than the one actu- 
ally in hand. Its main defect, which is 
more particulariy characteristic of the first 
six chapters (all, together with the thir- 
teenth, by one writer, H. B. Wright), is 
that the religious life of the college and 
university is regarded almost exclusively 
as a matter of successive religious revivals, 
as if these were not largely responsible for 
the periods of moral and spiritual indiffer- 
ence that intervened between the spasmodic 
@bullitions. Much ado is made about the in- 
fluence of French infidelity as causing the 
condition which followed hard upon our Revy- 
olutionary war. But this condition was 
more obviously the result of a reaction from 
the excitement of the Great Awakening and 
the subsequent eruptions of Whitefield’s 
fiery zeal. 

The most interesting episode of the first 
chapter is that of the Rev. Timothy Cutler’s 
secession to the Episcopal Church, with the 
sole tutor who, with him, then President 
or Rector, constituted the entire faculty, 
This was in 1722, soon after the removal of 
the college from Milford and Saybrook, 
where the students had been scattered 
abroad, to New Haven. President Cut- 
ler’s first innovation consisted in saying, 
“And let all the people say, Amen,’’ at the 
end of his commencement prayer. Dr. 
Woolsey wrote in 1850, “‘I suppose that great- 
er alarm would scarcely be awakened now 
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if the Theological Faculty of the college 
were to declare for the Church of Rome, 
avow their belief in transubstantiation, 
and pray to the Virgin Mary."" The offend- 
ers were sharply cut off, and a hedge was 
built about the lawn to keep off all sheep 
which had not the Congregational mark, and 
that clearly defined. The next President, 
Elisha Williams, had been “sanctified by 
a severe fit of illness in 1720."" This method 
of sanctification seems to have had great 
efficacy at that time, and further on. eh 
pleased God 
seize me with a pleurisy, in 
brought me well nigh to the grave, and 
skook me over the pit of Hell.”’ His con- 
version immediately ensued An epidemic 
of smallpox, in 1721, and of diphtheria, in 


“ty 


says Jonathan Edwards, 


which he 


1735, and an earthquake, in 1727, are asso- 
ciated with Jonathan Edwards's local revival 
in 1734, as proximate causes of the Great 
Awakening of 1741. 

A second chapter has for its subject that 
awakening and its effects. The 
wholly sympathetic. There is no sugs 
of the 
manners, nor of the excesses which filled 
the mind of Jonathan Edwards with pro- 
found anxiety, mixed with some distrust. 
Thomas Clap, then President of Yale, was 
at first extremely hostile to Whitefield, and 
there were expulsions of Brainerd and oth- 
ers from the college for adherence to the 
New Lights. It was certainly unkind of 
Brainerd to say that Tutor Whittlesey had 
no more grace than a chair when he had 
prayed an hour continuously in his best 
manner. President Clap had softened so 
much in 1754 that, when Whitefield called 
on him, he ‘‘treated him much like a gen- 
tleman,” and later he became distinctly 
favorable to him. Nevertheless, until the 
Timothy Dwight revival of 1802, the decline 
of religious interest was strongly marked. 


view is 
zestion 


arrogance of Whitefield’s spiritual 


Mr. Wright seems not to know of any 
shades of belief between a high orthodoxy 
and “‘infidelity.”” A violent attempt is made 
to show that there were special reasons 
why only one student was present at a 
communion service in 1799 or 1800; but in 
labor, the effect is 
small. An invidious comparison is made 


comparison with the 


between an evangelized Yale in the first 
decades of the last century and Harvard, 
where the Unitarian movement prospered, 
having for its creed “Salvation must be 
obtained by culture’’—an unaccredited quo- 
behind which Mr. Wright betakes 
himself for a division of responsibility. 
President Stiles is handled softly, consid- 
ering the extent of his aberration from the 
stricter orthodoxy of his time and his friend 


tation 


ly relations with Benjamin Franklin. It 
would not have been amiss, in speaking of 
the revival of 1831 and Bushnell’s part in 
it, to have mentioned his ‘Christian Nurture’ 
as the most pungent criticism on revivali 

tic methods that they received ab 
intra, as it were. A little further on we 
read, ‘‘William Lloyd Garrison's frenzied 
attack on the Church in 1837 was not with- 
out its effect. At Yale the firemen’s riots 
and the killing of Tutor Dwight give evi- 
dence of a disturbing element in the early 
forties.” Here the post hoc seems to be meant 
to suggest a propter hoc, but the conjunc- 
tion may be accidental. One of the best 
chapters is that of the Rev. Timothy 
Dwight, “The College Pastorate.” The 
Young Men’s Christian Association also has 
a chapter, which it richly deserves in sup- 


have 
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port of the opinion expressed in the intro- 
duction that all other agencies have done 
less for the Christian temper of the college 


as it is to-day than that association 


The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. 1 
R. Barry O'Brien of the Middle Tem 
Barrister at Law Longmans, Greet 
Co. 1901. Pp. 40° 
This bright, sketchy piece of work 

ly to interest lawyers most of all I 


author, an old friend and a great ad 


of the late Chief Justic« ells th 

of a remarkable career in a style cal 
ed to entertain the reader, if it do 
greatly instruct him He accords to 
ell the possession of extraordinary { 
ers, but s content to tate the fact 


“ee SMiret ‘ : 
than to illustrate it by examples 





Lord 1} ell died ide n A 
1900, at the age of sixty-eigh if 
worn out by work kept up continuously at 
high pre ire He at upon tl t 
a period too brief to discover wh 
l me 1 consummate cro x 
la great winr j ! 
passed by 1 co , 
judge That Sir Charles Russell wa 
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gather that Sir Charles was a man of tm 
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thor expresses the fact in 
as this: “In truth he was 
a great @& great per- 
sonality’ (p. 95). “He was 
that was his great characteristic” (p. 97}. 
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ining the witnesses, it was Russeli’s per- 
sonality that really told” (p. 102). ‘On the 
turf, as everywhere, his personality was 
felt’’ (p. 348). In a like abrupt manner we 
are told of a certain prejudice that Sir 
Charles displayed: ‘‘Russell hated fur coats 
as much as he hated pretence and pompos- 
ity’’ (p. 107); ‘‘Russell could not bear As- 
trachan coats’ (p. 190). The following 
burst of admiration, we are free to say, ex- 
ceeds anything to be found in Lord Camp- 
bell’s Lives. It appears in a tribute from 
a barrister: “ ‘Ordinarily,’ says a shrewd 
observer, ‘the judge dominates the jury, the 
counsel, the public—he is the central fig- 
ure of the piece. But when Russell is there 
the judge isn’t in it. Russell dominates 
every one’”’ (p. 103). 

As the reader may surmise from the tone 
of these extracts, there is a lack of dignity 
fn the author’s treatment of the subject. 
For this shortcoming Russell has to suffer. 
Mr. O’Brien does not touch the springs of our 
affection in behalf of his friend, but wheth- 
er the defect lie in the subject or in the 
biographer himself it may not be worth our 
while further to inquire. 

Because of a certain freedom of treat- 
ment and a liberal sprinkling of anecdote 
the book is rather agreeable reading, but 
it is not of much value viewed as litera- 
ture. The keenest estimates of Russell are 
contributed by others. Hoey remarks: 
“Russell does not leave many corners of 
your mind unsearched” (p. 224); while Mr. 
Jelf, in a very interesting article, says of 
him: “His chief fault was a kind of intol- 
erance of stupidity, prolixity, or inaccuracy, 
which led him at times unconsciously to do 
injustice both to counsel and witnesses. He 
seemed unable to make allowance for the 
inferior mental capacity of those with 
whom he had to deal’ (p. 329). 





The Roman Theocracy and the Republic: 
1846-1849. By R. M. Johnston. Macmil- 
lan Co. 1901. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston, a young American 
scholar educated and living in Europe, has 
written a very readable book on the Ital- 
jan situation during the first three years 
of the pontificate of Pius IX. As the title 
suggests, the chief interest centres around 
the conflict between the theocratic and the 
democratic elements in Rome itself; but, 
in order to make this clear, the author gives 
us in outline the history of the exceed- 
ingly complicated negotiations and the 
widely divergent interests that were, in 
their way, both causes and consequences 
of the central struggle. The policy of the 
man Pius, the interests of the young de- 
mocracy of France, the ardent strivings of 
the apostles of Italian liberty at any cost, 
the reactionary forces of Austria and Na- 
ples, the ambitions of Savoy, the furious 
passions of the secret societies, Jesuit, 
Carbonari, Sanfedists, and all the rest— 
these form the material out of which the 
historian has to weave his narrative. To 
give a place to them all without a weari- 
some mass of detail, to show their inter- 
working without confusion, is a problem 
which Mr. Johnston has solved with un- 
usual success. He has had access to good 
sources, and has used them with an evi- 
dent desire to be fair. It is not easy to 
determine at the close whether he is Cath- 
olic or Protestant, so clearly, does he sym- 
pathize with whatever is sincere and for- 





ward-looking on either side. Yet it would 
not be true to say that his presentation is 
colorless. The portrayal of Pius IX., for 
instance, is plainly touched with great feel- 
ing for the good intention with which this 
Pope began, and for the immense difficul- 
ties he had to meet. It is only another 
contribution to the mass of evidence that 
the functions of a theocratic ruler and the 
head of a democratic state are simply irre- 
concilable. The excellent pope must nec- 
essarily prove a thoroughly useless ruler. 

Equally fair is the judgment of Mazzini, 
which appears in Mr. Johnston’s references 
to his part in the Roman conflict. A hope- 
less idealist, seeing but one great object 
and regarding all others as mere contribu- 
tors to this, Mazzini was inevitably out of 
his place in the midst of the Roman crisis. 
Yet, as the story of this Roman episode 
progresses, one is led to feel that it was, 
after all, only an episode in the larger con- 
flict out of which a united Italy, heir to all 
the problems and all the weaknesses of her 
pathetic past, was to arise. 

Mr. Johnston’s volume is enriched by a 
bibliography of some twenty-five pages, 
and several useful documentary illustra- 
tions. 





The True History of Captain John Smith. 
By Katherine Pearson Woods. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1901. 

The life and adventures of the re- 
doubtable Captain John Smith have of 
late years been the subject of some- 
what fierce contention, which, oddly 
enough, turns less upon the important 
things which he unquestionably did, than 
upon those which it is of no conse- 
quence whether he ever did or not. It is 
really of very little matter whether he was 
ever thrown overboard in a storm at sea 
and swam to shore; whether he was or was 
not a slave in “Cambia’” and escaped by 
knocking out his master’s brains; or 
whether he decapitated three Turks with 
one sword, or one Turk with three swords. 
It is true that “the lady Charatza Traga- 
bigzanda,”” who cast upon her captive an 
eye of favor, suggests a number of old ro- 
mances, as her name suggests that of ‘“‘the 
Princess Micomicona”’; but such things 
have happened before; and as for her name, 
latter-day Greek spelt by Smith according 
to the light of nature might account for 
more than this. These matters do not af- 
fect the course of history, which is here 
concerned only with the undisputed fact 
that, whatever his perils and sufferings 
were, he survived them and lived to plant 
the colony of Virginia. 

The historical part of Smith's career is 
told by Miss Woods in a sprightly and 
agreeable way, which brings Smith very 
clearly before us. Few men have had more 
difficulties to contend with, and few have 
contended with them more valiantly. That 
he had a genius for colonization and ex- 
ploration, the veriest skeptic cannot deny; 
but to the present writer his map of the 
Chesapeake Bay and its shores is a greater 
marvel than the decollation of any number 
of Turks. 

The book is handsomely illustrated. The 
old maps of Southern Russia are interest- 
ing, and, we believe, are reproduced here 
for the first time. That of part of Transyl- 
vania (promised in the preface) does not 
appear. The “Rolfe” portrait of Pocahontas 





is, no doubt, genuine; but as for the “‘Sully” 
portrait, credulity itself must reject it. Apart 
from the utter incompatibility of the fea- 
tures, no such dress could have been worn 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury either in London or at Werowocomico. 
The blazonof Smith’s coat-of-arms is taken 
from Arber; but it contradicts not only the 
rules of heraldry, but the description in 
the text. Thus, in the first quarter, instead 
of “‘vert, a chevron gules,” we have here 
argent, a chevron party per pale, or and 
azure. In the second quarter, for a field 
azure, we have a field argent; and in the 
third instead of argent, a bend azure, we 
have or, a bend engrailed argent! 





History of Intellectual Development on the 
Lines of Modern Evolution. By John 
Beattie Crozier. Vol. III. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1901. 


When we bade a hopeful revoir to Mr. 
Crozier’s History at the end of its first 
volume, Christianity was just thoroughly 
established; but, the second-projected vol- 
ume having been skipped, we are now 
surprised with a third, devoted, half to the 
nineteenth century and half to the twen- 
tieth. We are very sorry that failing eye- 
sight was the cause of this change of plan, 
as we suppose it also was of there being 
no history, but only disquisition, in the 
third volume. But we are heartily glad to 
meet Mr. Crozier again on any terms, for 
he always has something to say which 
were well worth reading, even if it were 
not set forth in a style which would make 
almost any matter pleasurable—a style which 
this iron age is not all accustomed to. 
What he now gives is the application of 
what we should have learned in the sec- 
ond volume to the politics of England, 
France, and America of to-day. He lays 
down four “rules of practical statesman- 
ship’ as the lessons which we should have 
learned from the unwritten volume, and 
then proceeds to apply them modestly, as 
mere exemplifications of their meanings, to 
the condition of the three countries nam- 
ed. The rules are as follows: First, con- 
sider the genius of your nation. Don’t 
try to make a lap-dog.of a horse; but 
limit yourself to such excellences as your 
stock can vitally assimilate. Second, make 
for the ideal in a steady march; but do 
not leap to it. Third, break down any 
barriers which may prevent one caste from 
being recruited from another. Fourth, re- 
strict your aim to improving the material 
and social condition of your country; and 
do not attempt to change the character of 
your people. 

When he comes to deal with the United 
States, Mr. Crozier finds the government 
s0 perfect that no room is left for other 
than minor suggestions: 

“For,” says he, “if we consider it, there 
is no one of the great objects for which 
government exists that has not for the 
last hundred years been abundantly pro- 
vided for and safeguarded by the Federal 
Constitution—life, liberty, the pursuit of 
happiness, security of person and property, 
freedom of religious opinion and worship, 
and, above all, an open arena, with equal 
rights, equal opportunities, and equal ac- 
cess to positions of honor and trust for 
all—and that, too, in a degree unknown 
elsewhere in the world, with the exceptio 
perhaps, of certain colonies still attach 
to the British crown.” 


Of course, it 1s our duty to be amused 
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at every remark that a foreigner may make 
upon our politics; and we 
amused at Mr. Crozier’s imagining that the 


are a little | 


Federal Senate is much freer from evil | 


influences than the House. The best of his 
hints is, that a great part of the business 


of House committees, being of the nature of | 
inquiry into facts, ought to be conducted | 


somewhat according to the rules of a court, 
evidence being heard in public. He also 
suggests that private bills and other ex- 
ceptional legislation ought to be discussed 
in a large and public committee before 
going to the special committee. 

Mr. Crozier is very much opposed to ab- 
stractions in politics (such as equality and 
the like) being considered as ends. He 
is willing to grant that they may be com- 
mendable means. But an end, in his view, 
must be something strictly concrete and 
free from all generalization—at least in 
politics. Some will think that that opin- 
ion affords an accurate gauge of Mr. Cro- 
zier’s philosophical calibre. Anybody whom 
his former books reminded of ‘Typical 
Developments’ will be capable of smiling 
at parts of this; but it must be acknowl- 
edged that it abounds in suggestions, as we 
have said, and the ornate and almost po- 
etical style would render far less solid mat- 
ter agreeable reading. 


The Meaning of the Good: 
G. Lowes Dickinson, 
College, Cambridge. Glasgow: James 
MacLehose & Sons. 1901. 

With certain notable exceptions, the deep- 
ly thoughtful philosophical books have not 
been popular. The philosopher ordinarily 
claims the scholar’s exemption from solici- 
tude for the unscholarly public. Since the 
common man is not under the necessity of 
being a biologist, or a philologian, or an 
archeologist, the mutual reserve of the 
scholar and the public is congenial to each. 
But the case of the philosopher is anom- 
alous, because everybody must be a philos- 


A Dialogue. By 
Fellow of King’s 


opher. There are good and bad archzolo- 
gists, and men that are not archeologists 


at all; but all men are either good or bad 


“ The product of a vivid imagination . . 
so interesting that one forgets the utter im- 
possibility of the whole thing.’’—N.Y. Tribune. 


“ The atmosphere of Norse and Icelandic, of 


legend and poetry, that flashes through the book 
makes an excellent background for the drama 
which ensues.” —Public Opinion, 
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philosophers. Hence, if the scholarly phi- 
losopher keeps himself from the peo- 
ple, they must turn to the nearest 


prophet, and he is very likely to be a quack. 
Contemporary writers, such as Caird, 
Paulsen, Royce, and James, have taken 
pains to offer their best thought in such 


form as makes it accessible to the general | 


reading public; but the majority acknowl- 
edge no such duty. Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
has made a distinct contribution to popular 
philosophy, in that he has succeeded in ex- 
pressing himself in the language of litera- 
ture without ceasing to be a philosopher. 
This book raises the central problems of 
ethics in the course of a very frank and 
untechnical discussion carried on by a group 
of men representing widely different occu- 
pations and interests. The ethical theories 
scholastically denominated as Hedonism, 
Intuitionism, Rationalism, and _ Idealism 
appear in this fictitious dialogue as the ex- 
pression of different aspects of the common 
man’s moral experience. The discussion {fs 
given a certain unity by the progressive 
effort to define the Ultimate Good, or that 
which lends value to life and is fit to be the 
highest object of endeavor. But it is final- 
ly concluded that there are many good 
things which are good because human ex- 
perience finds them to be so, though they 
are capable of comparison in respect of such 
considerations as their permanence or their 
intrinsicality. “i 


Experience, being ‘‘a pro- 
gressive discovery of the Good,” 


finds in 
the highest forms of love the nearest ap 
proach to that final ideal. 

The account is not altogether satisfac- 
tory in its outcome, because, though it ad- 
mits the impossibility of naming a concrete 
good that shall be universal and ultimate; 
it does not provide for the forma] defini- 
tion of the Good in terms of self-realization. 
But, taken as a whole, the book is both in- 
viting in its style and stimulating in its 
thoughtfulness. 
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PHILADELPHIA 421 Chestnut St. 
MONTREAL, Canada Life Building. 





PULFORD, HOW @Co. 


Mortgage Loans and 
Munictpal Bonds. 
MANAGE AND SELL REAL ESTATE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Refer to Prominent Banks and Trust Cos. in the 
East, also Banks of Duluth. 


New York Security @ Trust Co., Correspondents. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 


(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 








Annual Sale 


“The Linen Store” 


Continues throughout the entire 
month, and includes exceptional 
values in 


TABLE CLOTHS, 2 to 5 yards long, 
$2.50 to $15.00 each. 

NAPKINS, 5, size, $1.75 to $5.75 a 
dozen; 34 size, $3.00 to $8.25 a 
dozen. 

TOWELS, Hemmed Huckaback, 
$1.50 to $3.50 dozen. 

TOWELS, Hemstitched Huckaback, 
$3.00 to $7.50 dozen. 

LINEN SHEETS, (single-bed size), 
$4.00 to $10.00 pair. 

LINEN SHEETS, (double-bed size), 
$5.00 to $15.00 pair. 

PILLOW CASES, $1.00 to $4.00 pair. 

BLANKETS, $2.75 to $15.00 pair. 


All fresh, reliable goods, and a 
very wide range to select from. 
Mail orders have our careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 














Winter Underwear. 


Men’s, Women’s, and Children’s 
Best English, French, and Swiss 


Underwear. 


Silk, Silk and Wool, All Wool, Cotton, and Merino, 
Medium and Heavy Weights 
Hand-Knit Shetland Wool Spencers. 


Golf Hose. 


Special Values in Men’s Fancy Half Hose. 


Droadovay AS 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 





RREMING TON 
Standard Typewriter 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








